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CHAPTER I. 

BELATES HOW JOB SIMPSON LOST HIS APPLE ; HOW THE TRAYSL- 
LEBS GOT OYER THE GROUND BETWEEN OSTEND AND BRUGES; 
AND WHAT PLEASANT CONVERSATION THET HELD BT THE WAT- 






Now then, has anybody seen my cap ?" 
I say, Frank, wouldn't my telescope go into your 
pocket?" 

^*0h dear me! I wish some one would help to 
buckle my knapsack for me I" 

^^ Don't talk, but make haste, there's a good fellow. 
It will strike six in a few minutes, and then, you 
know, we must be off!" 

These hurried exclamations were uttered by a 
party of boys gathered together in the empty class- 
room of a large school at Ostend. They were five 
in number, and were all busUy occupied in closing 
and strapping their small black knapsacks, as if in 
preparation for a journey. The eldest, a fine hand- 
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some lad of about sixteen, had his already fastened 
upon his shoulders, and was kindly assisting the 
smallest of the party — a fair little fellow of perhaps 
ten years of age — to adjust his in a similar manner. 
These two, I may as well state at once, were 
Frank Ormond and Freddy Taylor; the eldest and 
youngest boys in the school. That pale, thin youth, 
with the large dark eyes and serious countenance, is 
Sydney Robins, Frank Ormond's great friend and 
class-mate. That short boy, with the turned up nose 
and black curly hair, is Charley Potts ; the stout fair 
lad beside him, who is vainly endeavouring to force 
two large apples into his already well-filled knap- 
sack, is Joe Simpson, the fifth and last of this little 
company. 

All were English boys, and very happy boys at 
this moment, for it was holiday time, the pleasant 
holiday of midsummer, and they were about to set 
off on a pedestrian tour by permission of their parents, 
under the care and guidance of Mr. Butler, the head 
usher. Great had been their anticipations of this 
eventful morning, and great was their commotion 
now that it had actually arrived. 

I tell you what it is, Joe," said Frank slyly. 

Those apples will never go into your kit, if you 
try for a month. You had better cut them up in 
shares and give them away at once." 

Joe shook his head dismally, and succeeded, by 
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dint of great exertion, in closing the knapsack over 
one of the rebellious dainties. 

" I don't know how I am to carry the other 1" he 
exclaimed with a sigh, turning it over affection- 
ately in his hand. 

At this moment the door opened, a smiling face 
peeped in, and a cheerfiil voice said, — 

^^ Now, young gentlemen, are you all ready ? It 
is striking six." The smiling face and cheerfiil voice 
were the property of Mr. Butler, and were followed 
by Mr. Butler's entire person, clad all in black, and 
apparently equipped for the journey. He also car- 
ried a knapsack on his shoulders, with the addition of 
a thin book under his arm, and a stout oaken stick 
in his hand. He was a tall, florid, happy-looking 
man of about forty-fiveor fifty, with a profusion of 
waving grey hair, and a piur of blue spectacles. All 
the boys in the school loved him dearly ; and the 
five young travellers had never ceased congratu- 
lating themselves that he was to be their companion 
on the tour. As he entered, each face returned the 
smile ; and every buckle was adjusted, and every cap 
on in a moment. 

^^ K you please, sir, we're all ready," said Frank 
— ^who, by the way, acted as general spokesman. 

"Very well; then I will arrange the order of 
march, and we can leave the house as we mean to 
walk afterwards," said Mr. Butler. "I will take 
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Freddy, as he is the youngest. Frank and Sydney 
would, I am sure, prefer to keep together; 
Charley Potts and Joe Simpson will bring up the 



rear." 



This arrangement seemed to give perfect satisfac- 
tion to all, except Joe, who looked disconcerted, 
hesitated, and finally, taking off his hat and looking 
down at the ground, said bluntly, — 

*^I — I hope, sir, if I must walk with Charley 
Potts, that you won't let him be playing off any 
of his tricks upon me. I don't like them, sir — ^and 
I never did." 

*^ I have already expressed my desire that you 
should all endeavour to be obliging and kind to each 
other," said Mr. Butler, ^* and I shall resent every 
infringement of this law as an affront offered to 
myself. More than this I cannot say, and I hope 
that from henceforward all will bear it in mind. 
And now let us go ; for we have delayed too long 
already, and must get to Bruges before the heat of 
the day sets in." 

So they gave a last glance at the schoolroom, bade 
farewell to Annette the housemaid, who was clean- 
ing the steps as they went out, and in a few minutes 
more were traversing the empty streets of the town, 
where the shops were yet closed and most of the 
inhabitants asleep in their beds. 

What a bright, fresh, sunny morning it was, and 
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how pleasant the quaint level Belgian landscape 
looked before them I Broad and green it lay all around, 
thick with waving barley and com, and studded 
here and there with plantations of young firs and 
pines. There were windmills with red sails; and 
neat country houses with prim gardens ; and straight, 
broad canals intersecting all the plain; and long 
paved country roads — ^for all the roads are paved 
in Belgium, and planted with trees at either side, 
with never a hill or a turning. Sometimes they 
passed a little bridge with a lazy barge being dragged 
alons: by a couple of fat horses — sometimes a party 
of Intry gJs with cloaks and hoods, casing 
eggs and fruit to the market — sometimes, too, they 
saw the sails of a boat topping the com and gliding 
leisurely along, like a ship sailing on land. 

All this was very amusing, and, although there 
lay thirteen long miles between Ostend and Bruges, 
the boys trudged merrily on, and cared nothing for 
the distance. 

** I'd give sixpence to know what there is in that 
shabby-looking book under Mr. Butler's arm," said 
Frank to his companions. ^* What can it be ?" 

"I can't imagine. Perhaps it's a ledger to keep 
the accounts of all the money spent in the trip," 
replied Sydney Robins. 

" Or a sketch-book ! " said Charley Potts. 

" Or a conduct-book, for good and bad marks,'* 
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suggested Joe Simpson, with a lugubrious counte- 
nance. 

Mr. Butler glanced round smiling, and shook his 
head. 

" All wrong, gentlemen," he said good-humouredly. 
^^What should you say, now, if it were a note- 
book kept by me during a former journey through 
the very cities which we are about to visit ? A 
note-book filled with legends, observations, historical 
reminiscences, and descriptions of all that ought to 
be seen on the route — ^what should you say to 
that, eh?" 

The lads burst into exclamations of clamorous 
delight, and entreated Mr. Butler to tell them a 
story at once out of the book, just to help them 
on their way; but he only laughed, and bade them 
enjoy their walk for the present, and, perhaps, when 
they became tired, he would no longer refuse their 
request. 

And so they chattered, and laughed, and walked 
on, as if the miles were only so many yards. 

" Tired indeed!" said Frank with a merry toss of 
his head. "I don't mean to be tired to-day. My 
knapsack feels as light as a feather — and my heart 
too!" 

" Oh, it's holiday time, you know," said Charley 
Potts. "Nobody is ever tired in the holidays. It 
isn't proper." 
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'^ I have a dreadful headache/' said Joe Simpson. 

"What's that in the rear?" cried Frank, "Did 
any boy say he had a headache ? If he did^ I am 
ashamed of him! Who was it?" 

"It's Joe," said Charley Potts laconically, 

^* Has Joe got a headache?** asked a shrill voice 
in advance — it was little Freddy Taylor's. " If he 
has, I know why!" 

" Why ? why ? why ?" asked the rest, directly. 

'* Because, when he could not get that other great 
apple into his knapsack, he put it in the crown of 
his hat. I saw him do it I" 

In a moment Charley Potts had snatched the hat 
from poor Joe's head, and down came the apple 
on his nose, whence it bounded with great leaps 
along the road and splashed heavily into a ditch by 
the way-side, amid the laughter of all the spectators. 

"It's a shame, it is!" panted Joe, as he came 
back from chasing the apple, and snatched his hat 
angrily from the hand of the aggressor. " It's a shame ; 
and you had no right to do it, Charley! I hate 
your practical jokes. You will punish him, sir; 
won't you ?" 

"I really think you ought to be obliged to him," 
said Mr. Butler, suppressing a smile, " Has he not 
spared you the increase of your headache ? However, 
I consider that he is bound to make good the loss 
of your apple by buying you another when we get 
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to Bruges. By the way, we have been three hours on 
the road aJready, and I dare say you begin to feel 
hungry. I see a little inn yonder where we might 
rest for a few minutes if we pleased. What say 
you to some bread and cheese? " 

"Mj opinion, sir,'* said Frank boldly, "is, that 
they are nouns which nobody here would think of 
declining." 

Mr. Butler laughed. 

*^Rash boy," he said, "respect the sanctity of 
English grammar!" 

" Sancte Lindley Murray, ora pro nobis 1 " exclaimed 
Charley Potts, casting up his eyes with a hypo- 
critical air, to the great edification of a rustic 
passing by, who took off his hat on hearing those 
familiar words, and, no doubt, imagined Lindley 
Murray to be some unknown saint of peculiar 
piety. 

At the little wayside inn they paused accordingly 
and partook of some refreshment, sitting on a long 
bench outside the door in the shadow of a clump of 
lime-trees. After this, they resumed their journey 
with fresh spirit, and in little more than half an 
hour came in sight of a high red belfry, towering 
above the plain. 

"Oh, look, sir!" exclaimed Frank; "is not that 
the Belfry of Bruges?" 

"It is," replied Mr. Butler, "and I have been 
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expecting to see it for some time. How far do you 
Buppose we are from the city ? " 

"Oh — about — perhaps three quarters of a mile, 
sir," said Frank doubtfully. 

Mr. Butler smiled. 

" We have at least four miles farther to walk yet,* ' 
he said. " That belfiy tower is three hundred and 
twenty-two feet in height. The chimes are the 
finest iu Europe, and are almost always playing. 
The American poet, Longfellow, has written a 
charming little poem upon this tower, which Sydney 
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Koblns^ I dare say, could remember if he were to 
try, for the book is seldom out of his hands during 
playhours. " 

Sydney, who was a very quiet grave boy, blushed 
scarlet at being thus addressed, and, after a momen- 
tary hesitation and a little more pressing, repeated 
the following verses: — 



THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 

In the market-place of Bruges stands thebelfiy old and brown; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o*er the 
town. 

As the summer mom was breaking, on that lofty tower I stood, 
And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widow- 
hood. 

Thick with towns and handets studded, and with streams and 
vapours gray. 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the land- 
scape lay. 

At my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here and 

there. 
Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, vanished, ghostlike, 

into air. 

Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour. 
But I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient towV. 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and 

high; 
And the world, beneath me sleeping, seem*d more disantt than 

the sky. 
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Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 
With their strange unearthly changes, rang the melancholy 
chimes. 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing in 

the choir ; 
And the great bell toll'd among them, like the chanting of a 

friar. 

Visions of the day departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain'; 
They who live in history only, seem*d to walk the earth again ; 

All the Foresters of Flanders — ^mighty Baldwin Bras de Fer, 
Lyderick de Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 

I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned those days of old ; 
Stately dames, like queens attended; knights who bore the 
Fleece of Gold ; 

Lombard and Venetian merchants, with deep-laden argosies ; 
Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and ease. 

I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground; 
I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound; 

And her lighted bridal- chamber, where a duke slept with the 

queen, 
And the armed guard around them, and the sword unsheathed 

between. 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold. 
Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 

Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White Hoods moving 

west. 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon's nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror 

smote ; 
And again the loud alarum sounded from the tocsin's throat; 
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Till the bell of Ghent responded o'er lagoon and dyke of sand, 
"I am Roland! I am Roland! there is yictorj in the land!** 

Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city's 

roar 
Chased the phantoms I had simimon'd back into their grayes 

once more. 

Hours had pass'd away like minutes; and, before I was aware, 
Lol the shadow of the belfiy cross'd the sun-illumined square. 

"Very well remembered and repeated," said Mr. 
Butler; "but I fear that you are all too little 
acquainted with the various historical circumstances 
to which that poem alludes." 

"I am sure that is my case, sir," said Sydney 
eagerly. "I have often thought how much I should 
like to know what all those events really were. What 
was that * bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold '?" 

*^It was the most memorable battle of Flemish 
history," replied Mr. Butler, " and was fought be- 
tween the Flemings and the French, near Courtray, 
on the 11th of July, 1302. The French army was 
utterly defeated and cut to pieces, and history has 
given to the engagement the name of La Journee des 
Eperons d^or^ from the number of golden spurs found 
afterwards on the field. Seven hundred of them were 
hung as trophies in the great church at Courtray; 
and as the cavaliers of that period wore each but a 
single spur, these relics attested the violent death of 
seven hundred human beings." 
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** Oh, that was terrible 1" said Frank. "And what 
is the meaning of the ^ Golden Dragon's nest' ?*' 

" That allusion refers to an incident which I will 
explain when we are in Ghent," replied Mr. Butler ; 
^^ in the meantime let us talk a little about the city 
which we are fast approaching, and whose towers 
every moment grow nearer and more distinct. 
Let me see now, Frank, if you remember anything 
of the history of Bruges with which to amuse us as 
we walk ?" 

** Really, sir, I fear not much," replied the boy, 
*^ Was it not once the court residence of the Dukes 
of Burgundy ?" 

** Yes, in the early part of the fifteenth century ; 
but that is not the greatest distinction of which old 
Bruges can boast. Can you think of nothing more 
honourable to its citizens and its fame ?" 

" Perhaps, sir, you mean its commerce. I have 
read that it was the Liverpool of the Middle Ages." 

^* Indeed, yes. It was once the wealthiest and most 
powerful centre of Eastern and European trade. 
The grave Persian with his furred cap and flowing 
robe; the wily Italian vending his oils and olives; 
the slippered Turk ; the frank German from his cities 
on the Rhine ; the English wool merchant ; and the 
Venetian trader, through whose hands we received 
the gorgeous jewels and costly manufactures of 
India — these, and more than these, thronged the 
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warehouses and market-places of yonder city. 
Sailors of every nation trod its quays; galleys 
and argosies of every build were ranged along the 
banks of its river, and filled the vast basins of its 
canals — basins which were constructed to hold a 
thousand vessels, where now there is a fertile plain. 
Its merchants vied in pomp and influence with the 
most powerful of contemporary sovereigns ; wrested 
their liberty by force of skill and wisdom from their 
feudal superiors, the Counts of Flanders ; patronised 
the fine arts; and received no less than twenty resi- 
dent ambassadors from various foreign courts." 

"That's just what the poem says," said Sydney 
Bobins. " Don't you remember that verse, Frank ? 

"Lombard and Venetian znercliants, with deep-laden argosies; 
Ministers from twenty nations; more than royal pomp and 

ease." 

" See how near we are now I" exclaimed Frank 
without replying to his friend's question. ^*That 
belfry seems to get higher with every step we take." 

^^ I wonder why they took the trouble to build it 
so high," observed Joe Simpson, yawning. 

" That was a matter of pride," said Mr. Butler ; 
"for the Flemish burghers delighted to build a large 
town-hall, or a gigantic belfry, as a trophy of their 
newly-acquired freedom from feudal jurisdiction. 
These belfries likewise served as watch-towers in 
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case of fires or wars ; and, even now, there are 
watchmen stationed at the summit of yonder tower 
every night, who are obliged, in proof of their 
vigilance, to sound a trumpet once in each hour. 
But stay — do you not hear anything ?" 

" Oh, yes !" cried Freddy. " What pretty, sweet 
music is that?" 

*' Those are the chimes, of 'which I told you a 
little while ago, and now we are just at the city 
gates; near enough to hear them. Listen how they 
cross and answer each other, and seem to tangle and 
unravel the threads of melody I" 

" Oh, how beautiful 1" exclaimed Sydney, as they 
stood listening to the wild changing music that 
swelled and sank with the breeze. "I never heard 
anything like it before. The notes seem to rhyme 
to each other like a poem. Why don't we have 
chimes* like these in England, sir, instead of our 
peals of bells and our monotonous changes, which 
make no tunes worth hearing ?" 

"The changes of bells rung in peals," said Mr. 
Butler, "are peculiar to England, and we English 
naturally favour the art which we have so highly 
cultivated, in preference to one of foreign invention. 
These chimes (or, as they are called here. Carillons) 
are made on the principles of clockwork. They owe 
their origin to the Low Countries, and afford so 
great a delight to Dutch and Belgian ears, that they 
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usually play-ejery quarter of an tour, as you will 
find presently." 

" Mr. Butler'a quite a walking dictionary I" stud 
Sydney admiringly. 

" Yea," replied Frank, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of a pun, "eo he is — a Walker." 

" Very bad indeed," said Joe Simpson, who never 
saw any fun in what he could not do himself. 

At this moment they entered the city through the 
Oetend gate, and saw the belfry tower str^ht before 
them, standing out aguost the sky. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONTAINS THB 8T0&T OF MABT OF BUBGUNDT, AND THE DARING 
ADVENTUBB OF STEVENS THE CABPENTEB; NOT FOBGETTIN6 
HOW MASTEB CHABLET POTTS WAS NEAB GETTING HIMSELF 
INTO A SSBIOUS DII<SMMA. 

An hour's rest, and a good dinner at the Hotel of the 
Fleur de Ble, refreshed the young tourists for an 
afternoon ramble through the rare old city. 

Kare and old enough I None of them had ever 

seen anything like this mouldering Flemish town 

before, with its quaint gabled houses, overhanging 

stories, and carved doorways. Here, there is grass 

growing in all the streets, and stonecrop on all the 

walls — ^here, little misshapen images of the Virgin 

and Child are placed under tiny penthouses at the 

comers of all the squares and streets — ^here, no two 

1 houses are alike in size, or shape, or colour ; for some 

are whitewashed, some painted green or pink, some 

made all of dark wood carved in fruits and figures, 

some built of stone, and some of old red brick. 

There is a flag-^stafi*, too, attached to the front of 

almost every house ; and a broad gutter, like a little 

inky rivulet, runs down the middle of the roadway — 

a tributary, as Frank Ormond said, to the Black Sea« 

c 
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After admiring the belfry in the Grande Place, 
Mr. Butler opened his book for the first time, and 
directed their attention to a house on the south side 
of the square. 

" Observe that house, gentlemen," he said. " It 
once afforded an asylum to an English sovereign.'* 

" To what sovereign, sir ?" asked the boys in one 
breath. 

" To King Charles the Second. He lived there 
during his exile from England, attended by those 
faithful cavaliers who shared his banishment. Even 
in Bruges, however, he was still a king, for the 
burghers elected him King of the Company of Cross- 
bow-men ! But I am now going to take you to the 
Church of Notre Dame, where you will see the 
tombs of Mary of Burgundy and her father, the 
famous Charles the Bold." 

" Pray, sir," asked Sydney, " was not Charles 
the Bold that Duke of Burgundy who fought so 
many battles against that bad King of France, Louis 
the Eleventh ?" 

'^ Yes, Sydney ; and you should have added, who 
was afterwards assassinated by the emissaries of his 
enemy, during his retreat from the battle of Nancy." 

"And was Mary his wife, sir?" asked little 
Freddy. 

" No, his daughter," replied Mr. Butler, referring 
to his book, and reading from its pages : — " She was 
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a most gentle and lovely lady^ and^ after the death 
of her father, became the bride of the Emperor 
Maximilian of Austria, to whom she was tenderly 
attached, and from whom she could not endure to be 
separated even during the hours of the council or 
the chase. Kiding out by his side one day in the 
neighbourhood of Bruges, as was her custom; gallop- 
ing along with a falcon on her wrist, and smiles 
brighter than the sunshine on her face ; accompanied 
by knights and dames and glittering courtiers, and 
waving plumes, and ringing trumpets, and bursts of 
merry laughter, this fair young creature was thrown 
suddenly from her horse and received an injury from 
which it was impossible that she should ever recover. 
Conscious of this, yet loving her husband too dearly 
to reveal to him the extent of her sufferings, she con- 
cealed the fatal effects of the accident till conceal- 
ment was no longer possible. At the end of six 
weeks she expired,' and the memory of her good 
deeds, and her sorrowful, heroic death, is yet cherished 
with reverent affection by the people of Flanders." 

" What a pretty story I " cried Freddy. " Are 
there many like that in the book, sir ?" 

Mr. Butler smiled, and made no reply ; for they 

had now arrived at the fruit-market (a pleasant little 

square set with thick dark trees) and his young 

charges were already bargaining with some of the old 

peasant women, whose tempting baskets of straw- 

c 2 
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berries, cherries, and currants were ranged beneath 
the shadj branches. When their first excitement 
had a little subsided, Mr. Butler called them once 
more to his side, and bade them observe a large 
statue standing in the midst of the square. 

" You see there the statue of Simon Stevin,'* he 
said, *^ after whom this open space is named. He 
was one of the profoundest mathematicians of his 
age. The invention of decimal arithmetic is attri- 
buted to him, and he was the originator of what 
is now called the Bramah press." 

^^ I owe that man's memory a debt of vengeance, 
for the invention of decimal arithmetic!" muttered 
Charley Potts ; but not loud enough for Mr. Butler 
to hear him. 

A few steps more brought them to the church 
-of Notre Dame, a plain brick edifice containing 
nothing very remarkable, excepting the monuments 
which they came to see. These tombs were exceed- 
ingly beautiful, being covered with richly enamelled 
coats of arms, and surmounted by gilt statues of the 
father and daughter, lying each upon a slab of 
black marble. The Duke wears a crown upon his 
head, and is decorated with the order of the Golden 
'Fleece. At the feet of Mary of Burgundy crouch 
a pair of dogs. These ej£gies interested the lads 
deeply; especially that of the youthful countess 
whose story they had just heard. 
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They next persuaded Mr. Butler to suffer them 
to ascend \lie tower, wHch is 435 feet high, and one 
of the loftiest in the world. It even serves as a 
guide to the ships out at sea. 
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From hence, the view which they obtained was 
immense. The city lay like a little map beneath 
their feet. On one side they saw the spires of 
Ostend ; on another the dim outline of Ghent ; far 
away, like a blue vaporous band, the girdling sea. 

An old toothless sacristan had conducted them 
up, and now leaned panting against the parapet. 

" Ah, young gentlemen," he said feebly, " this 
climbing suits youth better than age ; yet I doubt 
if even any of you would like to imitate the daring 
feat of Stevens the carpenter." 

" Stevens the carpenter ! " they exclaimed. 
''Who was he?" 

The old man coughed, and paused for a few 
moments, and then related the following adventure. 

" You see above your heads the spire and weather- 
cock which surmounts this tower," he said. '' That 
gigantic gilt cock, on whose back stands the iron 
cross, was placed up there in the year 1711. There 
resided in Bruges at this time a bold feUow named 
Stevens, a carpenter by trade, who was known far 
and wide for his fearless courage. As he happened to 
be absent from the city when the weathercock was 
raised, his enemies took the opportunity of saying 
that he only went out of the way through cowardice, 
lest he should be employed on the perildus work. 
Now Stevens was really as brave a fellow as ever 
lived, and when he heard this, he resolved to do a 
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deed that should establish his courage beyond the 
possibility of a doubt* He accordingly provided 
himself with some ropes^ and summoned his friends 
and enemies on a certain day to the space opposite 
the churoh. ^ I am now going to do that without 
a soaffolding which some people said I feared to do 
^ith a scaffolding/ he said^ looking calmly round at 
the assembled faces. * Farewell all, till we meet 
again. Dear wife, pray for me.' He then entered 
the tower, and was seen presently at the top, where 
we now stand, with the spire and weathercock still 
five-and-forty feet above his head. He next tied the 
ropes to his body, and attached them at the other end 
to one of the projecting stones which adorn the cor- 
ners of this tower ; and thus, clambering from stone 
to stone, clinging with hands and feet and knees, sus- 
pended in the air like a bird, he reached at length the 
base of the weathercock. Then looking down for the 
first time, he saw that an immense multitude had 
congregated below. He saw their upturned faces; 
he heard their shouts of wonder and applause, faint 
and confused, like the roaring of the sea at the foot 
of a high cliff. But this shout only prompted his 
ambition to farther deeds. ^I will go higher 
yet,' he said ; and clasped the iron stand with his 
strong arms. Higher, and higher, up to the feet of 
the brazen cock — ^higher and higher still, — ^he is 
resolved to mount upon its back ! Now the warning 
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shout swells louder; his wrists ache with the weight 
of his body, as he clings and struggles upward ! 
Painful and perilous attempt! One effort more, 
and he is seated astride on the gigantic bird^ waving 
his hand to the spectators I Suddenly, and at the 
very moment of his triumph, the wind changed, and 
the weathercock described an immense circle in the 
air I A cry of terror burst from every lip, and 
everybody expected to see the unfortunate climber 
hurled through the air. But no, his courage never 
fled hun. He clung firmly to his giddy support, and 
waited with cool intrepidity till the wind fell, which 
it did towards evening. He then began his descent, 
and accomplished it, step by step, in the red sunset, 
and before the eyes of all Bruges. Down he came, 
cautiously and slowly, attended by the prayers and 
good wishes of thousands ; and when, at last, he 
regained this lower tower, and finally made his 
appearance, safe and sound, at the church door 
below, the people hailed him with a mighty shout of 
welcome, as if he had been an emperor, and bore 
him home in triumph on their shoulders. He died 
thirty-five years afterwards, in 1746," 

"That was indeed a fine fellow!" said Frank 
thoughtfully, as they descended the tower and 
emerged once more into the street. *^ Shouldn't 
I like to try and do it — what would my father 
say ? " 
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" That you were a yery foolish lad to risk so much 
for so little," replied Mr. Butler, gravely. " Our 
lives are God's great gifts, and we should seek to 
use them worthily — ^not to throw them away for 
the mere gratification of our own idle vanity. But 
let us turn aside for a moment into this little square 
called the Wal Plaets — it is colonized entirely by 
lacemakers ; and here you see them sitting outside 
their doors, busily working 1 " 

It was a square surrounded by small old houses, 
and, as ]Vir. Butler had said, there eat three or four 
women and girls at the threshold of every doorway, 
each with a round, hard pillow on her lap, like a sofa 
cushion, upon which, by means of pins and bobbins, 
she knotted the delicate threads into a graceful 
pattern. Faster than the eye could follow, flew 
their rapid fingers, and the bobbins clattered together 
like little castanets. The process was so curious 
that Mr. Butler could scarcely get his young friends 
from the spot. At length, however, he succeeded ; 
and then — ^for he was a man of extensive information 
— ^he related to them some facts respecting laces and 
their value, which afforded them no little surprise. 

" Lace," said he, " is an ancient, and a very ex- 
pensive ornament, and, until tiie middle of the last 
century, has been worn as much by the men as by 
the ladies. We read that it was carried to a high 
perfection in France and England as early as 1320. 
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It was generally worn in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and Shakespeare^ in his fine play called the 
* Winter's Tale,' makes a knavish pedler cry it thus 
in his song — 

* Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape ? ' 

" In the time of King Charles the Second, lace 
was held in such favour that the cavaliers carried 
it not only on their shirts, hats, cloaks, and ruffles, 
but even upon their boots. Dresden, Valenciennes, 
Mechlin, and Brussels, produce the best. An ounce 
weight of Flanders thread is sold in London for four 
pounds; and the saooe quantity, when manufac- 
tured^ has i&equently increased so much in value as 
to be worth forty pounds." 

" But that is ten times the price of an ounce of 
standard gold !" cried Sydney in amazement. " Is it 
possible that the same weight of flimsy thread could 
cost so much more ? " 

" Not only possible, my dear boy, but true," 
replied Mr. Butler ; ^^ and this fact alone affords one 
of the most striking instances of the value of human 
labour. Keflect but a moment, and you will see the 
principle borne out in a variety of ways. You wear 
a watch, a very pretty little gold watch, which your 
father was so good as to give you last Christmas. 
That watch cost, at the least, ten pounds ; but do 
you suppose ten pounds to be the simple value of 
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the metal of which the case is made, or do you not 
rather think that the larger share of the price goes 
to pay for the workmanship of all those delicate 
little wheels and chains by which the whole is set in 
motion ?" 

" Oh, for the works, of course, sir," said Sydney, 
smiling. 

" Very good ; then, it is upon those premises that 
we must argue on the subject of laces, silks, and all 
articles which depend for their worth upon the skill 
and ingenuity of the artificer. But what is the mat- 
ter with Charley Potts, and where is he going ?" 

This question was elicited from Mr. Butler by 
the singular deportment of the young gentleman in 
question, who, seeing n large, gloosy, gcaye-looking 
black cat sitting soberly on the pavement outside the 
door of a private house, had taken it into his head to 
gesticulate at the animal in an insulting and aggra- 
vating manner. To this the cat paid no attention, 
whereupon Master Charley, waxing saucy, began to 
execute an eccentric dance round and round the 
unoflfending creature, accompanied by war-whoops of 
an unearthly and appalling character ; in the midst 
of which performance puss uttered a furious snarly 
bristled up all over like an indignant porcupine, 
dashed between his tormentor's legs, and scampered 
down the street, as if all the sausage-makers in 
Bruges had been behind him! 
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OS went the cat, and off went Charley Potts, to 
the horror of Mr. Butler, and the especial amusement 
of all spectators. 

" Hollo!" shouted Frank, " what are you about ?" 

" Master Potts I Do you hear, sir ? Come back 
directly ! " cried Mr. Butler. 

In vain I Master Charley either would not, or 
could not, hear. His heels bobbed up and down, as 
if they appertained to two steam legs ; his cap flew 
off and floated down the gutter ; and, to add to the 
confusion, Frank and Sydney started away in pursuit 
of him, leaving behind them Joe, who was too lazy, 
Freddy, who was too timid, and Mr. Butler, who was 
too angry to join in the chase. 

Thus then, with Charley Potts at his heels, and 
Frank and Sydney after Charley Potts, and a run- 
ning accompaniment of miscellaneous boys bringing 
up the rear, flew the large, glossy, grave-looking 
black cat of sober life and regular habits, whom we 
saw but a few moments since, outside the door of a 
private house near the Wal Plaets. 

On he sped, faster and faster, bounding over an 
old woman and a wheelbarrow at one leap. On sped 
his pursuer at a pace that might have shamed any- 
thing less rapid than an express train — ^for Charley 
was the swiftest runner in the school. 

Suddenly, the cat doubled round a comer. Char- 
ley followed. The cat dashed over a little bridge 
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and through a Gothic archway. Charley followed. 
The cat scampered down a narrow passage, through 
a second archway, and into a broad enclosure set 
with trees and surrounded by small houses, with little 
green doors and bright brass knockers. Charley 
followed I 

Twice round the enclosure, in gallant style, went 
cat and hunter. Puss began to lose ground — Charley 
was evidently gaining — ^the spectators, consisting of 
Sydney, Frank, and miscellaneous boys, stood at the 
entrance in admiring neutrality — ^the interest became 
intense — the cat got into an unlucky comer — ^the 
capture was on the point of being effected, when lo ! 
one of the little green doors with the bright brass 
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knockers opened suddenly, and grimalkin rushed 
through, like a harlequin in a pantomime I 

" You're not going to escape this way/' gasped 
Master Charley, as he plunged boldly in after his 
victim — " you old sable spitfire ! you . . . oh, 
dear me ! I beg your pardon, ma'am — I — I didn't 
mean you— oh, gracious I " 

A tall, pale, stern woman, of awful aspect, and 
intimidating costume, stood before him. She wore 
black flowing garments and a fantastic head-dress of 
white linen, terrible to look upon. Quite silently, 
she laid one bony hand upon his shoulder, and led 
him, unresisting as a lamb, into a small parlour with- 
out carpets or curtains, wherein a table, two chairs, 
and a large black crucifix, were the only articles of 
furniture. 

" Irreverent boy 1" she said in French, and with 
a deep voice. "What brings you here, and why 
this disturbance within the precincts of our peaceful 
retreat? Do you know where you are? Do you 
know the offence of which you are guilty ? Is it 
possible that you have been chasing that poor ani- 
mal which just now ran in here for shelter?" 

Charley looked down, and felt particularly uncom- 
fortable. There was something very sombre and 
strange about this woman, and he would have given 
a good deal to find himself safely outside the door. 

The solemn stranger looked at him for a moment 
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reprovingly, almost contemptuously ; then moved 
towards the door, and said in the same deep, level 
tone — 

"Sister Ursula 1 sister Ursula I wilt thou have 
the goodness to come hither ?" 

*^I am here, sister Catherine," replied a voice 
that seemed the very echo of the other, and a second 
pale, draped figure stood at the threshold. " What 
wouldst thou from me, and what strange youth is 
this?" 

*^I think, Mesdames, that I can best reply to that 
question," said a familiar voice, and Mr. Butler, 
flushed and out of breath, with his hat in his hand, 
stood bowing politely, close behind the second comer. 
"This thoughtless and disobedient lad is a scholar 
of mine. We are travelling through Belgium for 
amusement and improvement; and just now, I regret 
to say, an unfortunate cat being in the way — " 

"Say no more, sir," interrupted the one called 
sister Catherine. " Say no more. The animal is 
safe here, and I recognise it as the property of a 
lady with whom I am acquainted, and to whom I 
shall make a point of returning it this evening. As 
for your scholar, I leave the task of reprimanding 
him in your hands, to whom that duty belongs; but 
I must say that I hope he will never again be guilty 
of an act so foolish and so unjustifiable." 

"I beg to apologize a thousand times. Madam, 
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for this intrusion," rejoined Mr, Butler, **and to 
wish you, likewise, a very good evening. Master 
Potts, be so good as to follow me." 

Frank and the others were all waiting outside, on 
seeing whom Charley hung his head, and looked 
very foolish indeed. Mr. Butler then led them 
away; the idlers dispersed; quiet once more pre- 
vailed in the enclosure, and they began, for the first 
time, to look round with some curiosity at this 
colony of quaint little white houses with their pointed 
gables; their closed windows, from which no human 
face was seen to look; and their green doors, from 
which no one ever seemed to come out. At one 
corner stood a chapel with a painted statue of 
some female saint standing over the entrance. In 
the centre was a space all overgrown with long 
luxuriant grass and planted with lofty ash-trees, in 
whose topmost branches the noisy rooks were 
wrangling and cawing, like the members of an agi- 
tated senate. It was a very still, formal place; the 
entrance to it lay over a bridge and under a gate- 
way; it was separated, apparently, from the town 
— a town complete in itself. 

"Pray, sir," said Frank after a long silence, 
during which they had sauntered twice or thrice 
all round the square; "what place is this? Who 
live in all these queer little houses?" 

"This," said Mr. Butler, "is the great Beguinage 
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of Bruges. The Beguines are an order of nuns pecu- 
liar to the Low Countries; and, if you will sit down 
awhile on this long grass and under these fine old trees, 
I dare say that I shall be able to find some informa- 
tion in my book which may serve to enlighten you 
upon the subject of their history and mode of life." 

The boys were only too glad of the rest, for it was 
approaching evening-time, and their fatigue that day 
had been great. Mr. Butler then opened his note- 
book, and read aloud the following extract* 

*^ The communities of Beguines were founded by 
Saint Begge, Duchess of Brabant, who died in the 
year 689. These pious women are bound by no 
vows, and pass their days in the quiet and unpre- 
tending exercise of every Christian virtue. Some 
visit the sick; some instruct the children of the 
poor; some occupy themselves with works of delicate 
embroidery, upon the sale of which they live, giving 
over the surplus profits for the benefit of the sister- 
hood, the decoration of the chapel, and other pur- 
poses connected with the.institution. Every Beguine 
has her own little dwelling; except in cases where the 
buildings are sufficiently large, and then two, or even 
three sisters reside together. A garden is attached 
to each house, wherein they cultivate thyme, rose- 
mary, sage, and such other simples as are found 
serviceable In sickness, or for domestic use. A tiny 
kitchen, parlour, and bedchamber are all the rooms 
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they need. These are exquisitely clean, very poorly 
furnished, and generally ornamented with pictures 
of the saints, or a rudely-carved Crucifixion. Over 
the doorway of every house is inscribed the name of 
a presiding saint. Kound the space of ground be- 
longing to the society, flow, almost always, the tran- 
quil waters of a broad moat. Apart from the world, 
its pleasures and its pains, live these benevolent 
women. They are very happy in doing good — ^they 
attend the chapel-services three times every day — 
they live upon their own resources and without assist- 
ance from the community-^they are respected and 
beloved in all cities where they reside; and their lives 
are one long prayer. A branch of the order was abo- 
lished by the Council of Vienna in 1311; but Pope 
John XXII, distinguished them by indulgences^ 
and the Emperor Joseph II. excepted the establish- 
ments of Beguines from the numerous suppressions 
of convents sanctioned during his reign. They 
ivere, however, subjected, until the period of the 
French Revolution, to many taxes; amongst which 
may be particularized the ^servitude du meilleur 
meuble^^ or the servitude of the best piece of furni- 
ture — an oppressive regulation, by which, on th^ 
death of any sister, the rest were compelled to cede 
her best bed to the sovereign of Flanders, whose 
property it became by right of heritage. These 
institutions were likewise obliged) in time of war, to 
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supply the Counts of Flanders with a certain num- 
ber of mattresses for the army. Even now, in com- 
pliance with an old condition formerly imposed upon 
them and not since removed, they are obliged to 
wear the ancient Flemish faille^ or mantle, and must 
themselves carry their departed sisters to the grave. 
The Beguinages of Bruges and Ghent are now the 
most extensive in Belgium." 

** What excellent women they must be ! " exclaimed 
Sydney thoughtfully, when Mr. Butler had finished. 
*^ These monks and nuns have done a great deal of 
good in their time, sir, have they not ? " 

*^ Whatever may be the religious errors of the 
Boman Catholic Church," replied Mr. Butler, " we 
are unquestionably indebted to its institutions for 
many of our greatest intellectual advantages^ Dur- 
ing that period of stagnation which intervened 
between the golden age of learning in Athens and 
Bome, and the dawning of that second era which 
has been styled the revival of literature and the 
renaissance of art, the Church of Bome was the sole 
link of knowledge — the sole preserver of the glories 
of the past — the fostering parent of the progress of 
the future. To the industry of the monks, and the 
influence which they exercised over unlettered and 
semi-barbarous nations, we owe much that must 
have been for ever lost to the scholar, the antiquary, 
and the historian, and without which, there would 
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have remained an irreparable blank in the history of 
the world. It was the monk who studied and taught 
the learned tongues; who assisted at the councils 
of kings; who bore the cross of peace to the far- 
thest ends of the world ; who built cathedrals and 
churches; who bought paintings for the altar^ and 
statues for the shrine; who illuminated the missal^ 
and with his own hand^ in the solitude of his ob- 
scure cell^ transcribed upon enduring parchment the 
most valuable Latin and Greek manuscripts. It 
was^ in a word, the monk who cherished learning 
and patronised art." 

A prolonged and irresistible yawn from Joe 
Simpson here reminded Mr. Butler of the long 
journey and the fatigues of the day. 

^* Ah, young gentlemen," he said, " I see by your 
tired faces that it is time you were in bed, although 
the sun is not yet below the horizon. Up then, and 
let us return to our hotel.'* 

They all rose accordingly, and went back over 
the little bridge and under the Gothic archway; 
pausing a few moments to look down at the water- 
lilies that rocked to and fro with the current; listen- 
ing to the shrill railway whistle ringing through 
the still evening air; and watching the market 
women washing their vegetables by the water-side, 
where the prim little gardens of the Beguines sloped 
down to the river. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TELLS HOW THE TSAVELLEB8 SAW A FLEMISH MABKET ; BECOEDS 
THE STOBT OF HEMLIN6, THE PAINTER; AND ENTERS INTO 
VARIOUS OTHER CURIOUS AND AMUSING PARTICULARS. 

They all rose early the next morning, refreshed 
by a sound sleep, and ready for any exertion. 
The first few steps £rom their hotel brought them to 
a curious sight. 

It was market-day in Bruges, and the whole of 
the open space called the Grande Place was covered 
with booths and crowded like a fair. Here were 
stalls hung with nothing but wooden shoes of every 
size; stalls for calicoes and cloths; stalls for laces ; 
pastry, jewellery, cutlery, hosiery, and straw hats. 
In one place a large piece of ground was entirely 
covered with coarse pottery, chiefly yellow and 
red. In another, every sort of gridiron, kettle, 
and domestic implement was hung up for sale. 
The booths were built in regular rows, like little 
streets of canvas houses; and the brown old women 
and pretty young girls, with their curious caps and 
black hoods and golden earrings, thronged up and 
down, and in and out these alleys, examining the 
goods with as much interest and delight as would 
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any elegant lady lingering before the windows of 
Regent Street, or St. Paul's Churchyard. 
What odd-looking plates and dishes!" 
What ugly-patterned stuffs !" 

" What common jewellery ! " • 

"What unpleasant-looking cakes 1 " 

Mr. Butler heard these exclamations repeated 
several times as he led his young friends through the 
market, and, when they were once more in the quiet 
streets beyond the scene of barter, reproved them 
gently for the contemptuous glances which they had 
cast upon the articles displayed there for sale. 

" These cheap stuffs and laces, and this rude hard- 
ware," he said, " is as expensive as such poor persons 
can afford to purchase. They know but few luxu- 
ries, and they come here to sell and buy the simple 
necessities of life. These woollen cloths at which 
you looked and pointed so disparagingly just now, 
are among the chief products of Belgium, and form 
an important item in the commerce of the Low Coun- 
tries. The sale for them is immense, and they clothe 
a large populace; so perhaps, after all, you will not 
find them so mean, or so worthless. Now let me see 
if any of you can remember the origin of the order 
of the Golden Fleece." 

*^ I suppose, sir," replied Sydney, with some hesi- 
tation, " that it was instituted in commemoration of 
the expedition of Jason, who sailed with his com- 
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panions to Colchis for the recovery of the Golden 
Fleece." 

" Nothing of the sort," replied Mr. Butler. " It 
irelates to a much less fabulous and romantic subject 
— namely, to these very woollen stu£& of which we 
have just been talking." 

" Oh, I have it, sirl" cried Frank laughingly. ^^ It 
was because the cloth-makers contrived to fleece 
their customers of all their goldl" 

** Farther off still — ^no, my note-book, I fancy, will 
tell you all about it. Here is the passage: — ^ The 
knightly order of the Golden Fleece was established 
A.D. 1430, by Philip the Good of Burgundy, in 
compliment to the weavers of Flanders, . who, by 
their skilful manufacture of woollen goods, had 
mainly contributed to the prosperity of this country 
in the Middle Ages. The Fleece has ever since 
been chosen as an emblem of the power and splendour 
of the Netherlands; and it is to the Flemish weavers 
who were invited over to us by King Edward the 
Third that we English are indebted for our own 
knowledge of this valuable art.' But stay, here is a 
building worthy of your notice, for in it once resided 
a. man of whose name we may all be justly proud — 
William Caxton, the printer." 

" What did he do, for us to be proud of him ?" 
asked little Freddy. 

*^ William Caxton," replied Mr. Butler, " was a 
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merchant of London^ who, in the reign of King 
Edward the Fourth, travelled abroad in Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany, for the purpose of becoming 
fully acquainted with the process called printing, 
discovered not long before by one John Gutenberg, 
a native of Mayence, on the Bhine. In 1471, 
, William Caxton set up the first printing-press with 
moulded metal types, in the Sanctuary of West- 
minster Abbey ; and it was in this old building in 
the city of Bruges, before which we are now standing, 
that he resided while studying the art. The place 
belongs to the English, and is called the house of the 
English Merchants' Company." 

** Then it was really Gutenberg who invented 
printing first of all, sir, was it not?" asked Frank. 

" It was; and yet a kind of rude printing seems 
to have been in existence from the remotest ages. 
Entire and uninjured bricks of the famous city and 
tower of Babylon have been found stamped with 
figures and hieroglyphics; and the Chinese, who 
carve their intricate letters upon blocks of wood, 
leaving only the characters in relief, assert that this 
mode of printing was discovered in the Celestial 
Empire about fifty years before the Christian era. 
You will observe that these words, being cut in the 
solid wood, can only serve for one subject, and are 
almost useless for the propagation of knowledge, on 
account of the tediousness of the process and die 
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expense attendant upon it. Gutenberg, therefore, in 
discovering the advantages of movable types, every 
letter of which is separate, and capable of being 
arranged and taken to pieces as frequently as is 
required, may be justly styled the inventor of this art 
of printing, to which we are indebted for the prolific 
literature which is now the glory of civilization.'* 

"I wonder the Komans never found it out I" 
exclaimed Frank. 

*^0r the Greeks," added Sydney, **for they 
discovered so many things; the water-clock, the 
pump, the sun-dial, the everlasting screw — " 

*^ Joe Simpson's the everlasting screw," interrupted 
Frank slyly. ** He never parts with a penny if he 
can help it I" 

"Pray be serious, Ormond, if only for a few 
moments," expostulated Mr. Butler. "We were 
speaking just now of printing, and some one ob- 
served that it was strange the discovery had not 
been made by the Bomans." 

** It was I, sir," said Frank. " I said that." 
" And you said a thing that has occurred to wiser 
heads than yours, Master Frank," rejoined Mr. 
Butler good humouredly. " It is indeed surprising 
that so cultivated a nation should never have lighted 
upon an idea at once so simple and so important — 
the more so, as we learn from Virgil that brands, 
with the letters of the owner's name, were used in 
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his time for the purpose of maxking cattle. And 
now we have arrived at the Hospital of St. John, a 
very ancient charitable institution, where the sick 
are nursed by the religious sisters of the house; a 
society of benevolent women, whose duties resemble 
those of the Sisters of Charity. We will go in, for 
there is a remarkable coffer to be seen inside, and 
some curious paintings, with which an interesting 
story is connected." 

They were standing outside a heavy wooden door- 
way sunk in a low crumbling wall, and decorated 
just above the entrance with a half-obliterated 
carving of the Lamb and Cross. On ringing a 
ponderous bell, the handle of which looked as old 
as the building itself, the door swung slowly open, 
and an aged porter dressed in a long loose black gown, 
like a cathedral verger, preceded them down a vaulted 
passage and across an open space (bounded on one 
side by a garden, and on the other by a large Gothic 
hall) to a small church and chapter-house at the 
farther end. In this latter they were received by 
an intelligent looking man, who announced himself 
as guardian of the pictures, and proceeded to show 
them all that was most worthy of observation. 
Amongst these were several paintings and carvings 
of rare beauty; but the great pride of the collection 
was the Keliquary of St. Ursula, — a beautiful coffer 
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placed upon a pivot, and surrounded by seats, for 
the spectators to admire it at their leisure* 

This reliquary is a box, shaped like a little Gothic 
chapel, measuring about three feet in length and two 
feet in height, and made in chased gold, decorated 
with panels painted by the old Flemish artist Hans 
Memling. It was formerly made for the purpose 
of containing a relic of St. Ursula; but it is now 
empty. On one gable end is an exquisitely finished 
representation of the Madonna and two nuns« 
At the opposite end is a companion portrait of 
St. Ursula herself, surrounded by a number of her 
companions. The long sides are filled with six 
little paintings, descriptive of the life and martyr- 
dom of the saint and her train of eleven thousand 
virgins. 

" Who was Saint Ursula ; and what is the meaning 
of these pictures, sir ?" asked Sydney, as they stood 
and sat round it, while the attendant turned it slowly 
on the pivot. 

" Saint Ursula," said Mr. Butler, ^* according to 
the legend, was the daughter of an English king, 
who, with a suite of eleven thousand young maidens, 
a company of knights, and her lover, Conan, made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and was murdered at Cologne, 
with all her attendants, by the soldiers of the Em- 
peror Maximin. Here you see them embarking at 
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Cologne, on their way to Borne. This fair girl in 
blue and white is the pretty Saint herself — ^yonder 
winds the Khine, with its hills and castles, as we see 
it to this day — ^here stands the unfinished Cathedral 
of Cologne, which is still in much the same condition. 
In the second division, you are shown the landing 
at Basle, on the borders of Switzerland. In the 
third, we have the arrival in Bome, and the gracious 
reception given to them by the Pope, under the peri- 
style of a fine temple. The next picture on the other 
side gives us their return to Basle, and the two last, 
their death at the hands of the Boman soldiery, who 
fall upon them with swords and lances, and shoot 
at them from the distance with poisoned arrows. 
Observe now how delicate and fresh is the colouring 
— as if it had but yesterday received the last touches 
from the pencil of the artist 1 How soft, yet how 
brilliant ! The most careful miniature could not be 
executed with a higher finish — ^it is a masterpiece of 
patience, of delicacy, of minute perfection; and 
withal, it combines a dignity of grouping and an 
elevation of expression such as we seldom meet, 
unless in works twenty times its size. Look at it 
attentively, and remember it well, my dear boys ; 
for it will be long before you again see a work of 
art so interesting and so remarkable." 

" It is indeed beautiful I" said Sydney ; " but is 
the story true ? " 
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" I fear that you would have much difficulty in 
finding the name of St. Ursula in the pages of the 
English History," said Mr. Butler, smiling. " But 
if ever you should visit Cologne, you will be shown 
a multitude of bones and skulls lining the walls of 
the Church of St. Ursula, which, as they will tell 
you, are the mortal remains of the ladies in question. 
You can believe it or not, as you please." 

" What a shamej " cried Frank. " It makes me 
quite v^xed to think that this valuable coffer should 
commemorate nothing better than the story of an 
imaginary journey and an impossible princess 1 How 
ridiculous 1" 

^* You only say that, Frank, because you got in- 
terested in the story, and were so silly as to believe 
it — till you heard it was not true," said Charley 
Potts, maliciously. ** Now if it had been from the 
Iliad, or from Shakespeare, we should have heard 
nothing about its being ridiculous or false. For my 
part, if a thing be only amusing, I care very little for 
the truth of it." 

Frank coloured up, and remained silent ; but his 
friend Sydney took up his defence. 

" Ormond does not complain of the truth or false- 
hood of any story," he said, warmly. " All that he 
dislikes is to see fiction passed off for fact. I dare 
say, we should all of us be a good deal more interested 
in Homer than Herodotus, and enjoy Shakespeare 
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more than Hume and Smollett ; but the mere ques- 
tion of amusement is not what we are arguing." 

"Sydney is right," said Mr. Butler — "and Friank 
is right too, although he cannot prove his case so 
clearly as Sydney. None of us like to be imposed 
upon — Charley Potts, I am sure, as little as any- 
body. If fable comes to us as fable, we enjoy and 
appreciate it according to its merits; but, for all 
that, we rely only upon established facts; and the 
most ingenious romance in the world would lose its 
chief beauty (which is in the imagination exercised 
in its construction) were it presented to us as a 
truth, and afterwards discovered to be a fi^Jsity. 
Let us, therefore, strive to know things as they 
are — ^to shun the very shadow of deception ; and 
by never wearing a mask, teach others to read only 
honesty and fair dealing in our faces." 

"Well, sir," said Frank, after a] momentary 
silence, " I confess that that was not quite all my 
meaning. I had another which was not so — so 
philosophical. You said there was an ^ interesting 
story' connected with the box, and, to tell you the 
truth, I was disappointed to find it only a stupid 
legend." 

" Aha ! is that it ?" said Mr. Butler, rapidly 
turning over the leaves of his note-book, " Well, 
Frank, you are quite right to acknowledge you? 
real meaning, although it does less credit to your 
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wisdom. And you are a gainer by it, too ; for there 
is a curious story relating to the coffer, which I had 
quite forgotten in our discussion. And here it is 
written in my book, and called 

THE STORY OF HEMLING, THE PAINTER.* 

*^ Some time between the years 1440 and 1445 was 
born at Bremen, in Germany, a boy named Hans 
Hemling, or Memling — for tradition has left the 
orthography of his name uncertain to this day. His 
father was an architect, and would fain have edu- 
cated the lad to follow in his own footsteps ; but 
young Hans cared little for palaces and temples, and 
devoted himself enthusiastically to the more imagina- 
tive studies of a painter. He was a wild, thought- 
less, boisterous youth, full of frolic and mischief, and 
got himself into scrapes without end. Sometimes 
he would work at his easel all the day and half the 
night, for weeks together, scarcely allowing himself 
sufficient sleep or food. At other times he would 
not touch a brush or a pencil, but gave himself up 
entirely to idleness and dissipation: carousing in 

* Tradition is very contradictory respecting his birthplace. 
Bruges, Cologne, Constance, and Bremen, dispute the honour 
of his parentage. The most feasible version, supported by the 
strongest show of truth, is here chosen, Menckenius, in his 
Chronicles, has established the fact of a Johann Memling being 
resident in Bremen in 1420, an architect by profession, and 
probably the father pf the artist. 
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tayems ; making love to all the pretty girls ; quai*^ 
relling, fighting, and shading hands again with hia 
fellow-students, and getting more scars and bloiv^s 
than any young man in Bremen. But even this life 
could not content him, and, being of a roving dispo— 
sition, he resolved to travel, and study his art under 
the famous masters of the school of Cologne, Meister 
Wilhelm and Meister Stephan. Hither, accordingly, 
went the young painter, and hence (after a stay of 
some few years, during which he acquired much of 
that exactness of finish and detail which is so appa* 
rent in his works) he journeyed on to Italy, and 
visited the schools of Bome and Florence. In Italy 
he became the pupil of Verrochio and the fellow- 
student of Perugino, about a quarter of a century 
before Leonardo and Baphael ; but having almost 
as much taste for fighting as painting, and getting 
acquainted with some of the captains of Free-lances 
who roamed at that time through Italy and Germany, 
selling their services now to one prince and now to 
another, he threw aside the pencil for the sword, and 
took up the profession of arms. A soldier's life 
suited his temperament and capabilities so well that 
he continued by choice in a career which he had at 
first tried only for variety. Thus his youth passed 
away, and Hans Hemling, the painter, was forgotten 
in the daring exploits of Hans Hemling, the soldier. 
Towards the year 1477, Hemling and his troops 
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were engaged in the army of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, and fought valiantly in his cause 
against the wily and perfidious Louis XI. of France. 
At the battle of Nancy, where Charles was assassi- 
nated and his legions were dispersed, Hemling re- 
ceived a wound which threatened his life ; and was 
borne, at his own request, to the Hospital of St. Jean 
at Bruges, where he was charitably received and 
nursed by the sisters of the establishment. Arrived 
now at middle age ; wearied by the toils and changes 
of the world ; satiated with pleasure, fighting, and 
excitement, the wounded man became enamoured 
of the peaceful routine and cloistered silence of the 
Hospital: and, as it is said, enamoured also of the 
fair face and gentle smile of one of the young sisters 
who attended him in his sickness. During a pro- 
longed recovery, the old love of his art came back to 
the painter. He longed once more to employ his 
talent — ^he could not endure to be separated from his 
charming nurse — and he dreaded the moment when 
his entire convalescence should no longer leave him a 
pretext for continuing among the patients. At this 
juncture the society received a valuable gift, in the 
shape of an arm of Saint Ursula. Hemling offered 
to paint a coffer for the reception of the relic, on 
condition that he might be permitted to remain till 
its completion. A masterpiece was the result ; and 
the superiors of the establishment were but too glad 

E 
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to afford an asylum to the artist in return for the 
gifts which they received at his hands. Booms were 
then assigned him^ in which to work ; and^ for the 
last ten years of his existence, he laboured on in the 
shady seclusion for which he had sighed during his 
illness. Thus was it that this master's finest pro- 
ductions became the property of the Hospital of St. 
Jean. They were painted there ; they are preserved 
there ; they will doubtless remain there for centuries 
to come. War, revolution, conquest, pillage and 
storm have passed on in varying succession for 
nearly four hundred ^ears, but they have stolen 
nothing from the splendour of their tints, or the 
enamelled delicacy of their surfaces. They are the 
wonder of travellers ; the pride of Bruges; the glory 
of the obscure and needy Hospitallers, who reve- 
rently guard their treasure against dangers and temp- 
tations, refusing the most brilliant offers of princes 
and kings, and recording this story as the brightest 
chronicle in the annals of their house." 

" That's a great deal better than the legend, sir I" 
said Frank, when Mr. Butler had concluded. " I 
wish I had heard it before I saw the paintings, and 
I should have observed them even more carefully. 
But here we are again at our Hotel ! Are we not 
going to see anything more before dinner ? " 

" We have nothing more of any importance to see, 
Frank," replied Mr. Butler ; " and what I propose is 
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that we have an early dinner, and then start for 
Ghent. We shall not be able to traverse the whole 
distance to-day; but by staying for the night at 
either Landeghem or Aeltre, we shall, I hope, reach 
Ghent before noon to-morrow." 

In little more than an hour from this time, our 
tourists were once more beyond the gates of Bruges, 
with their knapsacks on their shoulders, and their 
faces turned towards Ghent. It was a superb 
afternoon; and after they had walked some little 
distance, they paused to take a last friendly look at 
the beautiful old city, its pointed roofs, its clustering 
trees, its lofty spires, and its red belfry tower point- 
ing upward to the sky. 

" Farewell, old Bruges ! " said Frank, with a half 
sigh ; " I shall not forget you as long as I live 1 " 

Mr. Butler smiled, opened his note-book, and read 

aloud the following lines by the poet Southey : — 

" Fair city, worthy of her ancient feme ! 
The season of her splendour is gone by, 
Yet everywhere its monuments remain : 
Temples which rear their stately heads on high — 
Canals that intersect the fertile plain — 
Wide streets and squares, with many a court and hall. 
Spacious and undefaced — ^but ancient all. 
When I may read of tilts in days of old. 
Of toumays grac'd by chieftains of renown. 
Fair dames, grave citizens, and warriors bold — 
If fancy could portray some stately town, 
Which of such pomp fit theatre may be, 
Fair Bruges ! I shall then remember thee." 

£ 2 
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CHAPTER rv. 

TAKES THE BEABEB TO GHENT; CONTAINS THE STOBT OF 
JACQUES VAN AETEVELDE ; SOME ACCOUNT OP A BOTANIC 
6ABDEN, AND THE HISTOBT OF THE EMFEBOB CHABLES THE 
FIFTH. 

*^And so tMs is Ghent!" ejaculated Frank 
Ormond, as the little, party wandered next day 
through the streets and squares of that fine old city. 
"It seems rather more lively than Bruges, and the 
grass does not grow in the streets as it does there 1 " 

^^For an excellent reason," replied Mr. Butler. 
^^ Ghent has more than twice. as many inhabitants. 
It was considered by Napoleon as the third manufac- 
turing town in his dominions; it is the centre of 
the Flemish cotton-trade, and contains more than 
50,000 mechanics." 

" Pray, sir," asked Sydney, "is not Ghent called 
the Belgic Manchester?" 

" It is," replied Mr. Butler. " And all those high 
chimneys which we noticed on approaching the city, 
belong to the cotton-mills. But observe how pic- 
turesque the houses are here. See these curious 
gables, these carved doors and windows, these orna- 
mental scrolls and sculptured pilasters ! Here is the 
H6tel de Ville or Town-hall: yonder the Belfry 
Tower, where hangs the famous tpcsin-bell which 
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JQU will remember is named in that poem of 
Longfellow's recited the other day bj Sydney 
Kobins : — 

'* And the bell of Ghent responded o*er lagoon and djke of 
sand, 
* I am Roland ! I am Roland I There is yictory in the land/ " 

They were standing now at the extremity of a 
broad space, on one side of which rose a high, quaint- 
looking tower, surmounted by five slate-roofed 
turrets; and on the other a large comer building, 
black with age^ and presenting the singular incon- 
gruity of being built in two distinct styles of archi- 
tecture. One side was a florid fa9ade of what is 
called the flamboyant Gothic order, elaborately 
ornamented with niches, cornices, and balconies of 
exquisite tracery, sharp and delicate as if made of 
lace-work. The other side consisted of three rows 
of plain colimms, one above the other. A broad 
flight of semicircular steps led up to the great 
entrance-door at the comer, where soldiers and 
citizens were passing and repassing upon the busi- 
ness of the city. Up these steps Mr. Butler led his 
young friends, and through, several of the rooms on 
the first story, which contain some bad pictures, and 
are open to the public. Returning down again, they 
paused before a gigantic bronze statue, placed upon 
the landing. It was the figure of a powerful and 
handsome man clad in chain armour, and standing in a 
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commanding and dignified attitude. On the pedestal 
was inscribed the name of Jacques Van Artevelde, 

Mr. Butler opened his note-book, and after desir- 
ing the boys to take especial notice of the statue^ 
read aloud to them this brief account of the man 
whom it represented. 

"Jacques Van Artevelde, called the Brewer, was 
a wealthy and powerful citizen of Ghent, during the 
reign of King Edward III. of England, whose friend 
and faithful political ally he was. At this time 
' England and Ghent were closely connected by the 
mutual interest of commerce; for the Flemings 
purchased our wool, and we, on the other hand, were 
glad to have the weavers of Flanders on our side 
during the wars with France ; for Ghent could fur- 
nish eighteen thousand soldiers out of that body of 
workmen only. Of course it was a very splendid 
thing for Ghent, that one of her burghers should 
claim friendship with so powerful a monarch as 
Edward of England ; and the pride of the city was 
still more highly flattered, when that king not only 
named his eldest son John of Ghent (or, as it was 
then called. Gaunt), but even permitted Queen 
Philippa, his wife, to stand as godmother to Van 
Artevelde's infant son, who was christened Philip, 
after his illustrious sponsor. Thus, Jacques grew 
in favour and importance with his fellow-citizens, 
and by his talents, eloquence, and fearless bravery, 
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swayed them in all things as he chose, However> 
this was not fated to continue, for the powerful are 
sure at all times to have enemies, and Artevelde's 
were bold enough to insinuate, that he secretly sent 
large sums of money to his English friends, which 
irritated the people of Ghent, and inspired them with 
a distrust of their favourite. His own imprudence 
at last decided all. In 1344, Van Artevelde was 
rash and confident enough to promise all Flanders 
to Edward, and undertook to make him lord of its 
fertile provinces. The King crossed over to Sluys 
upon the strength of this offer, and was there met 
by the Brewer, who renewed his proposal, and 
declared himself certain of his own influence and 
favour with his townspeople. Returning to Ghent 
about noon, he found great numbers of workmen 
and women assembled in the public places and at the 
corners of the streets to see him pass. Believing 
this to be meant as a mark of honour, he uncovered 
his head to them as he rode, but found, to his sur- 
prise, that they turned their backs lipon him, and 
whispered together. Some even mocked aloud^ 
crying — ^Behold that great master, who thinks he 
can order all Flanders at his pleasure 1 ' This recep- 
tion struck his proud heart with shame and anger, 
and, looking round upon them sternly, he perceived 
that even now they shrank away before his eye, but 
gathered together again and murmured loudly as 
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soon as he had ridden bj. Then he began to fear 
for^ his safety^ and as soon as he reached his own 
dwellings closed fast his doors^ gates^ and windows. 
Scarcely had he done this when the street was filled 
with armed workmen^ who assailed his house before 
and behind, raising terrible cries, and showering 
upon it offensive missiles of every description. Sud- 
denly, from an upper window, Jacques addressed 
them — but vain now the eloquence of that voice, 
which could at one time ensure obedience and 
applause ! Vain entreaty, reasoning, or reproach ! 
The blind fury of the mob carried all before it. 
They would listen to no one, and a sea of angrj^ 
townsmen raged below, crying aloud for blood and 
vengeance, and deaf to mercy! Now, when Jacques 
saw that nothing would appease their rage, he drew 
his head in sadly, and closing the window, strove to 
escape through a church that joined his house at the 
back. But not even this chance remained to him. 
The church was already crowded, and there he was 
seized, fallen upon by hundreds, and slain without 
pity. A metal shield on the front of a house in the 
Place du Calendre commemorates the spot on which 
this tragedy took place. So ended one of the most 
distinguished and able of Flemings, a victim to the 
hatred of tiiose very *men of Ghent' whose idol he 
had formerly been. His story is finely related by 
Froissart, and is peculiarly interesting to English- 
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men^ on account of its close connexion with the 
history of our country." . 

"Poor Artevelde!" cried Freddy, "I am very 
sorry that they killed him!" 

"And so, I dare say, was King Edward," replied 
Sydney. "But pray, sir, what was it that you 
promised to tell us when we were here, about that 
line in Longfellow's poem which says — 

* Great Artevelde, victorious, scaled the Golden Dragon's nest' ? 

We have not heard anything about this dragon in 
the account of his life which you have just been so 
kind as to read to us." 

"The Golden Dragon," rejoined Mr. Butler, "is 
a fantastic weathercock made of gilt copper, and 
larger than an ox. It originally decorated th^ 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and being 
taken thence during one of the Crusades, was trans- 
ported to Bruges, and placed on the summit of the 
Belfry tower. From Bruges it was carried off by 
the Ghentish soldiers, during the wars of the four- 
teenth century, as a trophy of their victory over that 
city, under the successful generalship of Philip, son 
of that Jacques Van Artevelde whose hist/Ory you 
have just heard. By the people of Ghent, this 
wandering Dragon was elevated to the top of their 
own Belfry, which position it enjoyed until very 
lately, and will (I believe) enjoy again, after the 
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Completion of some necessary repairs. On holidays^ 
or occasions of public rejoicings the Dragon used to 
be illuminated from within^ in such a manner as to 
cause the flames to issue from his throat. At present^ 
I regret to tell you, this interesting monster is inva- 
lided. He may be seen in the great hall of the 
University, but * shorn of his fair proportions,' for 
— ^he has lost some joints of his tail 1 " 

*^What a long tiresome story of a stupid old 
dragon with a stump tail I" whispered Charley 
Potts, making up an impatient &ce behind Mr. 
Butler's back. 

^* A stump tale can't be a long story,", said Frank 
Ormond. 

Talking thus, they walked on, passing some fine 
old churches by the way, and seeing the Great Can- 
non, which is said to be the largest piece of ordnance 
in Europe, and is supposed to have been cast by 
command of Philip Van Artevelde. They next 
emerged upon the March6 au Vendredi, or Friday's 
Market, a vast square surrounded by antique houses, 
and named after the day on which the market is held. 
This market, my dear boys," said Mr. Butler, 
is where the linen manufactures are chiefly sold. 
You see there a great iron ring — ^that is used as a 
kind of pillory for defective goods ; and all pieces 
condemned by the judges of the market are forfeited 
to the Government, and distributed among the hos- 
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pitals of the town^ after being suspended to that ring 
during the day of sale. It was in this square that 
the workmen used to rally round their standards in 
times of rebellion ; and here also the inauguration 
ceremonies of the Counts of Flanders were celebrated 
with unheard-of pomp and splendour. — And now we 
are not far from the Botanic Garden^ said to be the 
finest, though not the largest, in all Belgium. We 
can rest there pleasantly for a couple of hours, and 
in the evening we will attend the vesper-service at 
the Cathedral of St. Bavon." 

To the Botanic Garden they went accordingly, 
and saw there many interesting plants and flowers : 
gigantic palms, and heavy-blossomed magnolias; 
strange cacti, of an age coeval with the rise of Chris- 
tianity ; fantastic orchids, whose delicate leaves as- 
sumed the forms of bees and butterflies ; citron and 
orange trees, bearing their green fruits; banyans 
and pitcher-plants, cedars, bananas, and flowering 
almond-trees, shedding a perfume like " the sweet 
south upon a bank of violets." 

"You behold here," said Mr. Butler, "many of 
the most famous plants of the Tropics. See to what 
noble dimensions all vegetation attains in the torrid 
regions of our globe ! Here you have the Asiatic 
palm, loftiest and stateliest of trees. Marked with 
rings, and armed, not infrequently, with thorns, it 
rises straight and smooth to a height of sometimes 190 
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feet^ and is surrounded by a crown of fan-like leaves. 
This, widi the dark shining leaves, is the bread- 
tree ; and this you will recognise as the cocoa-tree, 
wHch furnishes the frugal Indian with fruit, water, 
wine, vinegar, brandy, milk, oil, sugar, needles, 
clothing, thread, cups, spoons, basins, baskets, sails, 
cordage, masts, nails, thatch, and even paper." 

"And pray, sir, what is this tree ?" asked Frank, 
as he pointed to a graceful shrub at the farther 
corner of the hothouse. 

" That," replied Mr. Butler, " is the coffee-plant. 
It grows in Arabia, Persia, the Indies, and America. 
It was introduced into England in 1641, by a Mr. 
Nathaniel Canopus, and the discovery of the virtues 
of the berry is said to have had a somewhat droll 
origin. The anecdote runs thus : — The prior of a 
certain monastery used to complain bitterly of the 
inattention of his monks, who invariably fell asleep 
during the matin^ervices. Being informed by a goat- 
herd that the cattle belonging to the brotherhood 
were wont to browse occasionally upon a tree that 
grew abundantly on the hills around, and that, when- 
ever they did so, they were sure to wake at night, 
and sport and bound about the slopes and valleys, 
he became interested in the inquiry, and curious to 
prove the truth of the peasant's assertion. He there- 
fore commissioned him to gather a quantity of the 
berries ; made an infusion of them ; compelled the 
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monks to drink it; and found that. this new beverage 
not only possessed an agreeable flavour^ but had the 
desirable effect of keeping them awake at their prayers 
in the morning. But stay; here we have the sugar- 
cane of Tahiti, esteemed the finest of its species ; and 
here the melon cactus, a globular plant, half buried, 
as you see, in sand. It grows thus in the arid desert, 
enclosing within that prickly skin a delicious watery 
pulp, eagerly sought by the thirsty wanderer and 
the cautious mule, who, taught by nature, adopts 
the cunning expedient of striking away the prickles 
with his forefeet before he ventures his nose in the 
neighbourhood of the fruit. But even this plan is 
not quite free from danger, for the animals are often 
lamed by the puncture of the cactus thorn." 

" Oh dear ! " cried Freddy, who had been lingering 
some little way behind — ^^^here is. a funny plant ! 
Look, Mr. Butler — ^it is hung up against the glass 
walls without any roots, or any mould to grow in." 

^^Ah, it is the air-plant," said Mr. Butler; "a 
marvel of nature; a vegetable production which 
draws its nourishment from the dews and vapours of 
the atmosphere, and which, after being reared in the 
earth, will bear to be taken up, and even suspended 
in the air, where . it flourishes without culture or 
mould." 

They had now been all round the glass-houses, and 
found themselves close to the door by which they 
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entered. Just as they were going out^ Mr. Butler 
missed Sydney Kobins from his little company, and 
retracing his steps for some few yards, found him 
behind a gigantic American aloe, bending so ear^ 
nestly over a plant standing at its foot that he 
never observed how he had been left there alone. 

**Come, Sydney/' said Mr. Butler, *^we have 
been looking for you." 

** I am sure, sir, I am very sorry," said the boy,, 
blushing ; ** but this wonderful plant caught my eye> 
and I forgot everything else while looking at it. 
Pray, sir, tell me what it is. See! those leaves 
are never still for a moment!" 

Mr. Butler advanced, paused, walked round the 
plant two or three times, exanuned it in every part 
with minute curiosity, and said at length — ^^This 
must be the Desmodium gyrans of botanists — ^the 
Chunda Borrum of the Hindus — a plant of which I 
have read muoh, but which, till this moment, I have 
never had the good fortune to behold. It is a most 
remarkable production of nature — ^its leaves, as you 
perceive, are ever in motion, and that motion is en- 
tirely independent of external circumstances. It is 

m 

not the movement of the air, or the touch of any 
object, that produces this activity. The warmth of 
the sun's rays has no part in it ; for the plant loves 
the shade, and its gyrations are as evident when the 
atmosphere is perfectly still as at any other time* 
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The motion is irregular, and proceeds so evidently 
from natural irritability, that some physiologists 
have thought fit to consider it a member of the 
animal kingdom." 

"And will nothing stop it, sir?" asked Charley 
Potts. 

" I believe that cold water poured upon it will 
arrest the motion for some time," replied Mr. 
Butler ; " but warm vapour renews it immediately. 
Another singular thing is, that the leaflets, if held 
quite firmly between the finger and thumb so as 
to prevent all movement, wiU revolve at a doubly 
rapid rate as soon as released, as if to make up for 
lost time. I am very glad that we have seen this 
plant. It is but little known, and specimens are 
rare. And now let us sit awhile and rest under the 
trees in the garden; for I am sure that we are all 
much fatigued this afternoon." 

They found a vacant bench under some wide- 
spreading acacia-trees, just in front of the conserva- 
tories. The birds were singing merrily up in the 
leaves, and a cool breeze from the west made the 
afternoon rest pleasant to our travellers. Sitting 
thus, and talking of the historical associations of the 
city, the time passed agreeably to all; and Mr. Butler 
amused the lads by telling them somewhat of the 
products and industry of Ghent. 

" The first looms," said he, referring to his note- 
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book^ ''were established here in the year 968. 
Towards the middle of the thirteenth century^ the 
commerce of Ghent had attained a high stan<!ling 
among the European nations ; but civil wars were 
near proving fatal to the best interests of the city. 
The spinning and weaving of cotton constitutes the 
chief branch of its present trade^ and occupies from 
thirty to thirty-five thousand workmen in the town 
and its environs^ as well as nineteen thousand others, 
employed in bleaching and printing cotton stuffs. 
Ghent also transacts a large trade in sugar refining ; 
in manufactures of glass and bronze ; in the fabrica- 
tion of chemicals, thread, wax lights, cutlery, and 
distilled liquors. The sale of natural flowers, too, 
forms an important and gracefrd item in the traffic of 
the district. And now," said Mr. Butler, pausing 
and looking round at the boys, *' I dare say none of 
you can tell me who is the most remarkable historical 
character connected with Ghent." 

They hesitated, and Ormond suggested " Jacques 
Van Artevelde." 

Mr. Butler shook his head. 

" No," he replied. " The person to whom I 
allude was one of the most celebrated of monarchs — 
a sovereign who ruled over six great nations, and 
who was bom in Ghent, and educated up to sixteen 
years of age in the Netherlands. Do none of you 
guess whom I mean?" 
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There was a dead silence. Mr. Butler smiled half 
reprovingly, and, opening his note-book a&esh, said — 

*^Well then, gentlemen, I suppose I must tell 
you; and, as I have it sketched here very briefly, I 
will read to you 

"THE STORY OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 

• 

** The Emperor Charles V. was the son of Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of Philip of 
Burgundy, son of Maximilian and Mary. Descended 
from two such illustrious houses, inheriting vast 
power and possessions, this young prince ascended 
the throne of Spain in the year 1516, having been 
born and educated in the Netherlands, and being 
utterly unacquainted with the customs, prejudices, 
and characteristics of the great Spanish people whom 
he was thus early called upon to govern. Being in 
Flanders at the time of his accession, he sent over 
his preceptor Adrian, a low-born but erudite pro- 
fessor of the University of Louvain, to be Regent 
of Castile in place of the famous Cardinal Ximenes 
— a highly injudicious step, and one which he could 
never have committed but for his ignorance of 
Spanish etiquette and Spanish pride. The haughty 
Castilians rose in anger at this infringement of the 
laws of birth, and, but for the wise moderation of 
Ximenes, would probably have rebelled, and set 
at nought the royal authority. But the Cardinal, 

p 
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ulthongh he would not redgn his r^ency, received 
Adrian as his colleague, and shared with him the 
paifea of goyemment until the arrival of Charles, who 
dismissed him firom office, and confflgQed nearly the 
entire management of the kingdom to his Flemish 
governor, de Chievres, whom he loved almost as a 
father, and who took advantage of his great influence 
over the monarch to enrich his own fionilj with 
the highest offices of the state. This unjust distribu- 
tion of patronage deeply offended the nation, and in 
1519, when Charles (who had been elected Emperor 
of Germany) went over to be crowned at Frankfort, 
the people of Caslile rose in open rebellion, headed 
by Don John de Padilla. Hereupon several battles 
ensued, and the popular cause was strengthened by 
the seizure of Tordesillas. Charles did not now 
return to Spain, as might have been anticipated; 
but he hastened to take pacific measures with his 
people ; appointed two Castilian grandees to the 
regency of that province; granted all reasonable 
concessions; and, on his return some time afterwards', 
proclaimed a general pardon, from which he excepted, 
indeed, about eighty persons, of whom not a dozen 
were executed. This act of mercy completely 
Sof):ened the Spaniards ; and when he not only for- 
bade all further prosecutions, but even returned the 
confiscated property to the families of the rebels, a 
^entiment pf gratitude sprang up in the hearts of the 
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comuneros* which afterwards ripened into one of the 
most &ithful affections that ever subsisted betweeu 
a king and his subjects. It was during this period 
that a noble anecdote was related of him. Seated otie 
day in council, an officious courtier volunteered to 
tell him where one of these proscribed persons lay 
concealed. The Emperor looked coldly upon him, 
and then turning away with scarce disguised con- 
tempt, ^ You. would do better, my lord,' he said, 
* to tell the poor gentleman where J am ; for it 
concerns. him more deeply to avoid me, than it con- 
cerns me to discover hunJ' And now commenced a 
reign of unparalleled activity, during which the 
Emperor, for purposes sometimes hostile and some- 
times peaceable, visited Germany nine times, France 
four times, England twice, and Africa as frequently. 
He was the formidable rival and frequent opponent 
of Francis the First of France^— the ally of Henry 
the Eighth of England — ^the conqueror of Italy and 
Barbary. He swayed the councils of the Vatican- 
elevated his preceptor Adrian to the Papal chair — 
married his eldest son, Philip, to Queen Mary of 
England, and during a reign of forty years displayed 
such talents for warfare, such personal bravery, such 
address in the council, such sagacity in politics, such 
courage in disaster, and such clemency in conquest, as 
distinguished no monarch of his age, and rendered his 

* Commons. 
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deeds and memoiy glorious in the annals of Spain. 
Weary at length of the cares of government, he 
abdicated his royal honours in 1555, at the age of 
fifty-four years, to the amazement of all Europe and 
the grief of his people. To Philip his son he con- 
signed the States of the Netherlands, the crown of 
Spain, and the kingdom of Naples ; to his brother 
Ferdinand, the imperial throne of Germany. He 
afterwards retired to the Monastery of St. Juste, in 
Estramadura, the beautiful and lovely situation of 
which had, in the prime of early manhood, inspired 
him with admiration, and even then suggested to him 
a dim foreshadowing of retreat and solitude. Here 
he passed his days in tranquil amusements and pious 
exercises; sometimes cultivating the plants in his 
little garden, sometimes riding out in the forest, at- 
tended by a single servant; sometimes even receiving 
a few agreeable and intellectual gentlemen at his 
table. He took a peculiar delight in mechanics, and, 
with a view to improving his knowledge of that science, 
engaged Turriano, one of the most ingenious mecha- 
nists of his age, to attend him in his retirement. 
Here he laboured at the construction of clocks, 
watches, and useful machinery, amusing himself at 
times with lighter and more fantastic experiments, 
amongst which may be mentioned the invention of 
a company of puppets, artfully contrived to mimic 
the gestures of humanity — sl novelty at that time so 
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surprising as to have caused the simple monks of 
St. Juste to suspect their Emperor and his assistant 
of a compact with the powers of darkness. In this 
rational and becoming manner the first years of his 
cloistered seclusion passed away; but about six 
months before his death a severe attack of gout 
shattered his constitution^ and so enfeebled his mind 
as to render him a victim to the most degrading 
superstitions. He spent his whole time chanting 
with the monks — ^he flagellated himself with a whip 
of cords — he relinquished every amusement and per- 
sonal comfort; and at last^ in the wish to perform 
some act of special piety and humiliation^ caused his 
funeral obsequies to be celebrated over his living 
body. For this purpose he ordered his tomb to be 
prepared in the Monastery chapel, laid himself in his 
coffin and shroud, was borne into the church, and 
joined his own voice to the prayers of the burial 
service as it was read over him. When the ceremony 
was concluded, the monks and attendants quitted the 
chapel, and the doors were closed. Then Charles 
rose out of his coffin, knelt for some hours in devotion 
before the altar, and withdrew to his cell, a prey to 
superstitious excitement. He was seized the next 
day by a fever, and on the 21st of September, 1558, 
expired peacefully. Thus ended the most powerful 
monarch and greatest warrior of his day, Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany and Austria, King of Spain^ 
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BohemiS] Hungary, Naples, and the Nether- 
lands." 

At the conclusion of this history, Mr. Butler rose, 
and they all returned for refreshment to their hoteL 
In the evening they went to the Church of St. 
Michael, at the hour of lalut, and there heard some 
fine nniEic 




CHAPTER V. 

BEGSETFXTIXT CHSOmCUBS THE FBANKS AND BACKSLIBTNGS OF 
MASTEB CHABLEY POTTS AND THE MYSTIFICATION OF MASTEB 
JOE SIMPSON; WITH SOME PABTICULABS NOT HITHEBTO 
KNOWN BEOABDING NAPOLEON I. ; AND A YEBY OLD LEGEND 
or THE CITY OF ANTWEBP» 

Our travellers, after spending one more day in 
Ghent, during which they saw nothing farther 
deserving remark, started i^ain on the following 
morning, and took the road towards the ancient city 
of Antwerp. 

The way thither lay through that part of Flanders 
called the Waes country — ^a flat, richly-cultivated 
district, dotted over with villages and farms; wavijig^ 
with crops of bearded corn and dancing flax; planted' 
with long sweeping rows of willows and young' 
beeches; interlaced by calm shining canals, crossed 
by light bridges, and bordered by deep green meadows 
filled with cattle, and lined with poplar trees, whose 
shadows flickered down upon the water beneath. 

The boys were never weary of the landscape, or 
of the paved, straight, shady roads. Now and then 
they were so fortunate as to get a lift by the way in 
a lazy canal-boat, or in an old rumbling wagon filled 
with straw, either of which was a luxury, indeed; but 
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this morning was sunny^ fresh^ and joyous^ and they 
trudged merrily on^ singing and laughing as they 
went, and not a jot dismayed at the prospect of two 
days' walking — ^for Antwerp was more than thirty 
miles away, and it would take quite that time to 
arrive there, if not longer. 

" Now I call this really jolly 1 " said Charley Potts, 
ingeniously introducing a bur into the nape of Joe's 
neck, and looking slyly at the others. "Don't you 
feel regularly happy, old fellow?" 

"Who— I?" asked Joe. "Oh yes— I'm very 
happy. I wish I had a few cherries, or cakes, or 
something nice, though, to amuse me on the road. 
But — I say — do you see anything on the back of 
my neck?" 

" Amuse you ! Do you want to be amused, then?" 
asked Charley, taking no notice of the latter 
question, and affecting not to see the uneasiness 
of his victim. " Oh, I'll amuse you. Suppose 



now, — " 



ff 



1 beg your pardon," interrupted Joe, "but I'm 
sure there's something — something alive, on the back 
of my neck, just in the roots of my hair. It does 
prick so 1 Do you see anything ? " 

"See anything!" cried Charley, jumping back 
with a countenance expressive of horror. "Oh, what 
a frightful animal I" 

"Take it offi take it offi Pray, pray dol" 
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whimpered Joe, in an agony of terror. . "Oh, what 
is it like? It's biting me ! it's biting me !" 

"I dare not touch it!" replied the tormentor, 
approaching by degrees, and surveying the bur 
with grave wonderment. *^It's green and black, 
with a yellow head and a brown tail, and a long 
pointed trunk which it bites with! I wonder, Joe, 
if it's a locust?" 

This conjecture was too much. Joe stood still 
and yelled for help, and in a moment Mr. Butler 
and the rest were round him. 

"Oh the animal! the locust — on the back of my 
neck — take it off — with a yellow tail in its trunk — 
I mean a tail in its head — Oh! o-o-oh! Mr. Butler, 
sir! o-o-oh!" 

*^I thought, Charles," said Mr. Butler very 
gravely, ^^that you had promised me, before we 
started, not to play any practical jokes! I, am 
sorry to find how you keep your word. Take that 
bur off Simpson's neck directly, sir, and beg his 
pardon for the fright you have given him." 

Charley obeyed, somewhat sheepishly and slowly, 
extricated the bur from his schoolfellow's hair, and 
said he was sorry that he had been so frightened. 

"Now let us walk on peaceably," said Mr. Butler, 
with a conciliating smile; ^^and suppose you just 
think over what you have read at any time about 
Antwerp, its history, manufactures, and celebrated 
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natdves ; and then hj aad by, when we stop to rest, 
you shall relate to me all that you know on the 
subject, and I will correct you when wrong, and tell 
you what I can in addition." 

So they walked on agfun as before, Joe looking 
very sulky and Charley rather abashed. Presently 
the latter turned and held out his hand. 

"Come, Joey," hesMd," don't be cross, old fellow. 
Forget all about the locust, and be &iends." 

" I wasn't thinking of the locust," replied Joe 
surlily, without looking up. 

" Well, you look solenm enough." 

" I was thinking about Antwerp, and I — I don't 
know anything to say about it. I wish Mr. Butler 
wouldn't ask us to tell him things in this way. It's 
so uncomfortable." 

" Oh, is that all ? Well, be friendly, Joe, and 111 
help you." 

Joe brightened up at this, the boys shook hands, 
and they walked on as briskly and cordially as ever. 

"Well?" asked Joe, finding Charley remain 
silent. " Well ? Tell me something to say." 

" Wait a minute. Don't you see I'm trying to 
remember ? Wasn't Antwerp the Carthage that we 
read about in Livy ? " 

"Eh? Axe you sure of that ?" said Joe eagerly. 
" I— I fancied that Carthage was in Africa," 

" Afiica 1 My dear Joe, don't make an idiot of 
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yourself. I should be ashamed if Mr. Butler heard 
you say such a thing as that. No^ no ; the ancient 
name for Antwerp was Carthage, and Napoleon 
Buonaparte was bom there in 1710." 

'* Oh, thank you," said Joe, blushing; " I'm sure 
it was very stupid of me, but I remember it all 
quite well, now you say it. Carthage — ^Buona- 
parte — 1710. Thank you. Do you know any 
more ? " 

** Oh, lots, Joe, lots I " replied Charley, with an 
air of good-natured superiority. ^^ When Giiy 
Fawkes tried to blow up Oliver Cromwell and the 
Long Parliament—" 

**0h, there you are wrong," said Joe, trium* 
phantly. " It was James the First he wanted to 
blow up. I know that." 

*^ You're only showing your ignorance, I tell 
you," rejoined Chariey angrily. **Am I not one of 
the first boys in the school for history, and you often 
the last ? But I dislike to be interrupted, and I 
won't tell you any more about Antwerp, if you beg 
for hours." 

** Oh, don't be cross," pleaded Joe. ^^ It was quite 
my fault, I confess. I really did fancy it was James 
the First, and I can't think why I am so stupid ; but 
— ^upon my word, 1 do still believe— no, no, don't 
be cross. I give in. Well ? When Guy Fawkes 
wanted to blow up — " 
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and panting, when they had got to some little dis- 
tance from the arbour, and were once more demnvely 
walking in the rear of the others. '^ How could 
you ? You are so funny 1** 

"You didn't think so just now, when I found 
that locust — ^" 

**Now, don't! But what a temper that old 
gentleman was in." 

** Yes, the poor dear ! Just look back at him — 
he's watching us still. Now we've lost him. I am 
really afraid I have spoilt his appetite for to-day." 

Just at this point, Mr. Butler paused, looked at 
his watch, and suggested a rest. 

*^ Yonder is an open gate," he said, " and inside I 
see a grassy comer of the field with some fine 
trees clustered together, where we might spend half 
an hour very pleasantly, and enjoy our lunch and a 
little conversation together. Are you tired, gentle- 
men, and would you like it?" 

Everybody was glad to accept the proposal ; for, 
although it was a cool day, they had walked several 
miles, and were somewhat fatigued. So they went 
in, and stretching themselves upon the grass and 
wild flowers under the elms and willows, spread 
their bread and meat and cheese upon an open news- 
paper, which served for a tablecloth, and prepared 
to enjoy themselves heartily. 

" Now I wonder," said Mr. Butler, ^^ what has 
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been the result of your deliberations upon Antwerp^ 
and what amount of information you are about to 
give me on the subject. Of course, evejy one here 
knows i^pon what river it is built ?" 

" Upon, the Schelde," replied Frank and Sydney, 
simultaneously. 

" Called by Goldsmith ' the lazy Schelde/ " said 
Mr. Butler, " and the larger of the two great Belgic 
rivers. It rises in France^ in the department of 
L'Aisne, and after traversing eighty-six leagues, 
divides in two branches, both of which discharge 
themselves into the German Ocean. At Antwerp, 
this noble stream is five hundred yards wide. Can 
any one tell me what important works were carried 
out on the banks, and by whom they were exe- 
cuted?" 

**I think, sir," said Sydney, "that you must 
mean the great docks, built by Napoleon." 

"Napoleon was born at Antwerp in 17101" 
exclaimed Joe Simpson, with eager importance. 

Mr. Butler held up his hands in astonishment, 
and all the rest burst out laughing — ^faithless 
Charley Potts louder than any. 

** Eh, what is it all about ? " faltered poor Joe, 
looking round in dismay. *^ Am I wrong ? Charley 
told me so !" 

" yoii are rightly served for trusting to the 
brains of another person," said Mr. Butler, still 
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laughing. ^^ It was not honourable^ under the cir- 
cumstances^ to seek assistance, except from your own 
memory. Come, Frank, correct this yoimg gentle- 
man, and let us see if you have any right to laugh 
at his error. Can you tell me of. what extraction 
was Napoleon Buonaparte ? " 

"Of Course-I-can I " replied Frank the pimster ; 
a rejoinder which brought down a round of applause 
from every one, except Joe the victim. 

"I wonder what is the meaning of the word 
Antwerp," said Sydney, after a brief pause. " Can 
you inform us, sir ? " 

The derivation of the name," replied Mr. Butler, 

is much disputed, though, perhaps, the most pro- 
bable of all the suggestions of philologists is that 
founded on the Flemish words * aen't werf ' — on the 
wharf. However, there is a legend on the subject 
which I remember to have transcribed into my note- 
book, and which I will read to you, if you wish." 

" Oh, pray do, sir ! " cried the boys eagerly. 

So Mr. Butler opened the inexhaustible volume, 
and began the following 

LEGEND OF ANTWERP. 

" About the time when Julius Caesar penetrated 
into Gaul and bore the terror of the great Boman 
name to the shores of Holland, there dwelt, in an 
impregnable castle on the banks of the Schelde, a 
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rapacious and fearfiil giant called Antigon. Cruel 
and avaricious to a degree, his presence was dreaded 
for leagues around, and the faintest rumour of his 
approach was alone sufficient to depopulate the vil* 
lages before him ; so that empty dwellings, vacant 
coffers, and ploughs left standing in the furrows were 
all that [met him, whenever he took it into his enor- 
mous head to make a predatory tour in the neigh- 
bourhood of his castle. As for his castle, he had com- 
pelled the Flemings to build it for him on that bend 
of the Schelde where the land is curved like a bow, 
of which the river resembles the string. From this 
point, perched in his great fortress, with turrets and 
bastions and buttresses, and walls ever so many feet 
in thickness, the giant Antigon would descend, with 
his armed vassals, upon every ship that passed up or 
down the river, levying a heavy tribute, according to 
^ fixed scale, upon all goods imported or exported 
by merchants of every nation. Many a vessel tried, 
though vainly, to steal past the dreaded fortress 
iunder cover of the dark nights; but at sunset a 
<chain was drawn across from bank to bank, and thus 
they were sure to be discovered. Others, again, 
fitrove frequently to deceive the giant by mis- 
stating the value of their merchandise, and then they 
were in a worse plight than ever ; for he knew the 
prices and qualities of every kind of goods, whether 
woollens^ skins, or spices, wine, com, oil, iron or 

a 
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clay^ and in these cases he not only confiscated 
(that is to say^ appropriated) all the property, but 
cut off the right hand of the offending trader, and 
cast it [into the Schelde. Now this went on for 
many long years, and no warrior was bold enough 
to challenge the giant, or storm his impregnable 
castle. So Antigon gloried in his evil deeds, and 
boasted aloud that he was king of all kings, for the 
people of every nation paid him tribute — a saying 
that fell scornfully upon the ears of thousands, and 
especially angered one Salvius Brabant, a merchant- 
clothier and armourer of Brabant in Flanders, 
whom he had oftentimes taxed, and who rose up 
from his table on hearing it repeated, and swore 
aloud on the hilt of his sword that he, and he alone, 
would slay Antigon and set the nations free. He 
accordingly freighted a vessel with woollen stuffs 
and costly armour for the markets of far countries : 
provided himself with the sharpest and finest-tem- 
pered sword in his workshop ; bade farewell to his 
wife and children, and set sail for the German 
Ocean. No sooner had his ship come in sight of the 
frowning walls of the terrible castle, than the gates 
were thrown open, and Antigon, with his followers, 
appeared on the shore, and put out in a small boat 
to examine the freight, and exact the toll. 

" * Ho, slaves ! ' cried the giant sternly, as he stood 
up in the boat alongside the ship. * Ho, slaves ! 
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how many are you, and what goods have you in 
your vessel?' 

" ^ So please you, my lord,' said Salvius, uncovering 
his head and bowing to the ground; ^we are but 
five in all, and we carry wooUen goods and steel 
armour to the south. Will your lordship be pleased 
to step on board ? ' 

"So the giant clambered up the side, and con- 
fronted the merchant with a horrible frown. 

" * Slave ! ' he said in a voice of thunder, ' state the 
value of your stock, and bring hither specimens of 
your cloth and your steel — and remember, if you 
deceive me you lose all, and your right hand into 
the bargain.' 

" The merchant took oiF his cloak, and drew his 
sword suddenly. 

" ^ Here is a specimen of my cloth,' he cried, 
flinging it dexterously over the giant's head and 
entangling him in its folds — ^ and here of my 
steel I Do they satisfy you, unjust monster? Die, 
caitiff, die, and trouble honest men no more ! ' * 

" So saying, he plunged the blade several times 
through and through the gigantic body, which fell, 
like, a mountain, on the deck. He then cut off the 
great right hand and flung it into the river, thus 
offering a kind of retributive sacrifice to the hands 
which had gone before it, and setting the navigation 
of the Schelde for ever free to traders and travellers. 

*G 2 
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" So, from the words 'Hand Werpen' — hand thrown 
— was named tie fine city built by the Flemings on 
the site of the Castle of Antigon, and the municipal 
shield of the corporation of Antwerp bears to this 
day the heraldic device of two hands and a triangular 
castle, in commemoration of the heroic deed of the 
valiant merchant. Salvias of Brabant." 

At the conclusion of this legend, they rose, very 
reluctantly, and resumed their journey ; sleeping 
that night at the town of Lokeren, where they put 
up at the inn of the Four Seals, and supped heartily 
off eggs and bacon. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

CONTAINS SOME SPECULATIONS ON PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHRENO- 
LOGY, ILLUSTRATED BY A STORY FROM THE HULKS— CON- 
DUCTS THE TRAVELLERS TO A FLEMISH FARMHOUSE ^IS 

ENLIVENED BY A LEGEND ABOUT STRASBURG CATHEDRAL, 
AND RELATES HOW JOE SIMPSON GOT SNUBBED, AND SLEPT 
ON A SOFA. 

Leaving Lokeren somewhat late the next morning, 
our travellers started off on the road again. It was 
hardly likely that they could reach Antwerp that 
night, although this was the second day; for they 
had still twenty mUes before them, having accom^ 
plished scarcely twelve the day before. The fact 
was that the weather was now warmer, and the boys 
were beginning to feel the effects of long exertion. 
To-day, too, was moist and dull ; and the clouds^ 
which were of one uniform grey, appeared to threaten 
rain. Indeed, they had not gone far before they 
were fain to take off their waistcoats and caps, and 
trudge bareheaded along. 

" I'll never be a soldier,** said Joe Simpson dole- 
fuUy. 

Poor Joe, who was so fat that he- always felt the 
heat more than the rest, was as red as a lobster, find 
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had been puffing and blowing like a Eteam-engine 
for the last half-hour. 

" "Why not, old fellow?" asked Frank. "Would 
you be afnud of the fighting?" 

" Of course I should," said Joe; "but that's not 
it." 

" >VTiatisit, then?" 

" It's the knapsack," said Joe, eolemnly. " It's 
the knapsack, and the marching, that's so horrid! 
Why, this is as bad as soldiering, every bitl You 
may call it pleasure, if you like — I don't. It's worse 
than the galleys I " 

Frank laughed heartily. 

*' Strong language, Joe," said he. " I once went 
with my father to Brest, and if you could see what I 
■saw there, by Jove, you'd change your opinionl" 

" What did you see, Frank?" asked Sydney. " I 
have often heard of the galleys ; but never knew 
any one who had been there — tell us all about it" 

" Did you see the convicts ? " asked Joe. 

" See them! I should think so — hundreds of them; 
and horrid-looking fellows they are. Many of them 
are chained together by die legs, and they all wear 
jackets ol' dirty red serge, yellow trowsera, and caps, 
either red, green, or yellow. The prison generally 
contains over three thousand of them." 

" Wliat ia their employment ? Do they look 
very wicked?" 
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*^ They labour at the public works, and when their 
day's task is done, they employ themselves in various 
trades, for their own profit. As for their counte- 
nances, a more ill-looking set I never saw." 

I wonder why that is," said Sydney thoughtfully. 

Do you think the dress produces that effect; or 
can it be that crime really writes its story in the 
face?" 

Here Mr. Butler, who for some time had been 
listening to their conversation, fell back a step or 
two, and took up the question. 

" That evil passions must, in the course of time, 
impress themselves upon the countenance, is but a 
reasonable supposition," observed he. " They fur- 
row it, as the torrent furrows the mountain. At the 
same time, remember, the moulds of nature are often 
unprepossessing, independently of the agency of hu- 
man passion. An esteemed modern writer* has 
gone so far as. to imply that, as beauty and goodness 
are in general associated together, so may physical 
and mental deformity be supposed, on physiological 
grounds, to accompany each other. To speak more 
clearly, he assumes ugliness to be the outward sign 
of a vicious mind." 

*^ Dear me I" said Frank, with a smile, f * that 
would be a most convenient theory 1 We might 

* See Herbert Spencer's Essays. 
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choose our friends by iheir faces — only, wouldn't it 
be a bad job for the ugly people ?'* 

" Applied to the individual," said Mr. Butler, '* it 
would not only be unjust, but crueL Taken as a 
general proposition, I believe it, however, to be both 
original and true. I will give you a case in point. 
None of us admire a flat forehead, or a prominent 
jaw. Herbert Spencer undertakes to explain the 
cause of this dislike, and to prove that these defects 
are unsightly, simply because they are indicative of 
a lower stage of being. The flat forehead belongs 
essentially to animals. It is the characteristic of the 
snake, the dog, the horse, and so forth. Man is the- 
only creature posBessing an upright brow. It is the 
temple and type of his intellect ; but in proportion 
to the depression of his brow, so does he seem to be 
degraded to the level of the brute. With regard to* 
the projecting jaw, Mr. Spencer advances a still 
more subtle and powerful argument. The lower 
classes of animals depend upon their jaws for seizings 
carrying, fighting, and every work which man per- 
forms with his hands. Man in his savage state does^ 
much the same. He has neither knife nor fork,, 
but tears his food by the aid of hands and teeth- 
Anger him, and he bites. These habits develop 
a corresponding physical formation. As the black**- 
smith's arm, from constant labour, becomes larger 
and stronger than that of another man, so is the jaw 
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of the Busliman, the Ethiopian, and the Kaffir, 
heavier and more prominent than that of the Euro-p 
pean. With his jaw the savage does animal work, 
and he cannot do animal work without approaching 
more nearly in his appearance to the brute. Do 
you follow my argument ?" 

"Perfectly, sir," replied Sydney. *^You mean 
to infer that coarse habits develop coarse features. 
This would indeed account for the galley slaves 
looking aU so ugly." 

" Talking of galley slaves/' said Mr. Butler, " I 
will tell you a curious anecdote that I read not 
long since in a French work which treats expressly 
of the great French penal establishments. Dr. Felix 
Voisin, a learned phrenologist, and director of one 
of the largest Lunatic Institutions in Europe, settled 
at Toulon not many years since, and devoted his 
attention chiefly to the convicts of the Bicetre. 
Dining one day at a table cChotey in company 
with several strangers, he chanced to advance some 
opinions relative to phrenology. He professed him- 
self able to tell the dispositions and propensities of 
any person by the mere development of the head, 
and offered at the same time to prove the truth of 
his words by immediate experiment. A gentleman 
at the opposite side of the table looked somewhat 
uneasy at the turn the conversation was taking. 
* I don't believe it possible,' said he * that any man 
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can read another's character by. only feeling his 
head.' * Strange as it may appear, sir,' replied Dr. 
Voisin, who had already noticed the countenance 
and head of the last speaker, ^ science divines not 
only habits, but latent instincts, and I can tell you 
that if education had not controlled your natural dis- 
position you might have been a thief, or, worse still, 
a murderer.' Pale with rage, the stranger . started 
from his seat, and seemed as if he would spring upon 
the Doctor. At this moment the door onened, and 
a couple of gens darmes walked in. ' Let no one 
stir,' said they. * Gentlemen, there is a criminal 
amongst you. We have hunted him for two days, 
and tracked him here at last I' At these words, the 
€yes of the whole company turned involuntarily 
upon the gentleman respecting whom Dr. Voisin had 
just advanced so unfavourable an opinion. ' This 
is our man !' cried the Serjeant, bringing the hand- 
cuffs out of his pocket. * So, Monsieur Robert, 
you have given us plenty of trouble this timel' 
* Robert ! ' exclaimed every one. ' Robert, the 
assassin? ' ' Yes,' replied] the officer, *he is indeed 
that famous murderer, and he made his escape three 
days ago, from the galleys.' 

'* This incident has often been quoted in illustra- 
tion of Dr. Voisin's remarkable penetration, and is 
stated by the highest authorities." 

Just as Mr. Butler brought his story to a conclu- 
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sion they came upon the first straggling suburbs of 
Mille Pommes. The day was warm, they had 
walked five miles since breakfast, and were all very 
hungry. Passing through some long quaint streets 
and a busy market-place, they arrived at the Hotel 
of the Three Kings, and there went in to dine. 
Scarcely had they sat down to table, when the rain, 
which had been threatening all the morning, came 
down heavily. 

'* We shall not be able to go any farther to-night, 
thank goodness ! " said Joe Simpson, with a yawn. 
*^ I am so tired that I could go to bed now, and sleep 
till to-morrow morning." 

" If we cannot go farther," said Mr. Butler, ^^ we 
can at least see all that is worth visiting in the 
town." 

Is there anything remarkable, sir?" asked Frank. 
It looked stupid enough as we came into it." 
It is not a very lively town in the present day," 
said Mr. Butler. "Its welfare, I believe, depends 
chiefly upon its cloth-market Perhaps, when you 
have rested awhile, you would like to go over one 
of the manufactories ?" 

To this proposition Joe replied by a prolonged 
yawn, and Charley by a grimace expressive of dis- 
satisfaction. 

" I am afraid," said Mr. Butler, smiling, " that 
my suggestion is not very attractive. Perhaps you 
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would prefer amasing yourselves for an hour or two 
as best you like, whilst I go out alone." 

With these words, Mr. Butler took up his hat and 
lefib the boys to themselves. It was now about two 
o'clock, and he did not return till after four. These 
two hours passed very merrily for all except Joe, 
who, as usual, fell fast asleep, and was with diffi- 
culty awakened. 

The rain had by this time ceased, and some stray 
gleams of sunshine encouraged them to take the road 
again. To shoulder their knapsacks and pay the 
bill was but the work of a few minutes, and sooA 
they had left the dull village of Mille Pommes behind 
them. Weary as they were, the miles seemed longer 
than ever, and it appeared as if they should never 
arrive at St. Nicholas, where Mr. Butler had decided 
to remain the night ; for they had made but little 
progress, and could not now hope to reach Antwerp 
before the afternoon of the next day. 

" Oh, what a pretty farm-house !" cried little 
Freddy. " Shouldn't I like to sleep there to-night 
instead of going any farther ! I am so tired." 

" Well, I am not sure that even that would be an 
impossibility," replied Mr. Butler. " I have many a 
time been lodged where I least expected, and have 
slept in a bam before now. Yonder stands the farmer 
himself. Wait here, boys, while I go up and speak 
to him." 
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The farmer was a stout, good tempered looking 
man, with a baby in his arms, and the house was a 
quaint and picturesque old building, with a row of 
poplars before the door* Arrangements were soon 
made. There were only two beds to spare, but this 
was no obstacle, since the boys much enjoyed the 
fun of sleeping four in a bed, Mr. Butler consenting 
to take Freddy under his own charge. 

Sitting cosily round the fire in the great raftered 
kitchen whilst the good woman of the house was 
preparing supper, the boys congratulated them- 
selves on their excellent quarters, and declared 
they had never been so comfortable before. Still 
more comfortable were they when six basins of 
smoking soup, a dish of stewed meat, and a great 
plateful of hot cakes, were placed before them on the 
clean deal table that stood in the centre of the kitchen. 

'* These are the most delicious cakes I ever tasted !" 
cried Frank. " I wonder what they call them." 

**We call them Suiker-kookjes,* sir," said the- 
farmer's wife, still continuing to toast and turn them, 
and serving them up as the plate on the table 
became empty. '*I have heard it said that the 
strangers who travel in these parts are very fond of 
them. As for ourselves, we hardly ever sit down to 
a meal without them." 

f 

*■ 

* Sugar-cakes. 
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** True," observed Mr, Butler. ** I remember to 
have met with an account of these cakes in a work 
of Southey's — Southey, you know, was the author of 
that beautiful sonnet which I read to you the other 
day on leaving Bruges. He says, if I recall his 
meaning rightly, that these Suiker-koohjes are peculiar 
to Belgium ; so there are nationalities, you see, even 
in the matter of cakes." 

" What an amusing thing it would be to write a 
book aU. about national dishes!" exclaimed Charley 
Potts. 

" Much better fun to eat them," mumbled Joe, 
with his mouth full. 

" You think so, do you ?" said Mr. Butler, with 
a roguish twinkle in his eye. " Well then, young 
gentleman, what should you say to bird's-nest soup ? 
That is a national Chinese dish. Or raw horse-flesh, 
which is much liked in Tartary?" 

"Or white earth, which some Indian tribes eat 
instead of bread ?" cried Frank. 

'^Or train oil, which the Greenlanders delight 
in ?" added Sydney. 

But Joe, who could not bear to be laughed at, 

» 

looked cross and made no answer; but ate twice as 
many cakes as any of the others — which was one 
way of swallowing his indignation and his pastry 
together. 

" I wish somebody would tell a story," said little 
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Freddy ; " everybody has done supper, except Joe, 
and it isn't time to go to bed yet." 

'^Tell one yourself, Freddy," suggested Mr. 
Butler, laughingly. " Give us ' Cinderella' or * Blue 
Beard,' or the * History of the Forty Thieves.'" 

But Freddy shook his little fair head, and said — 

*^ Nobody would care to listen, if I did. You are 
all too old to like fairy-tales." 

*^I am not, whatever the others may be," said Mr. 
Butler. ''The oldest people love fairy-tales some- 
times, and I have read some not many months back, 
which delighted me more than I can tell you." 

''Oh, dear me, sir, what stories were those?" cried 
Frank. " I cannot conceive t/ou reading such things !" 

" They were tales for the young, translated from 
the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen — exquisite 
creations of the heart and the fancy, and as true 
poems as ever poet wrote." 

"I don't care for poetry," said Charley Potts. 

"You would care for these stories, though," said 
Mr. Butler, " for they are poems only in feeling > 

— not in form. Poetry does not always mean metre * 

and rhyme — it means the best expression of the 
highest sentiment. These tales fulfil all the con- 
ditions of poetry, and yet are written in prose." 

" Could you not remember one of them, sir ?'* 
asked Sydney. " Your description makes me long 
to know something more." 
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'' If I were to recall the sense of one, mj dear boy^^ 
replied Mr. Butler, *' I could not recall the style — 
and it is in the style, afiter all, that lies one of their 
greatest charms. However, as you all seem to wish 
so much for a story, and as it is yet early, I will read 
you one from a book which I bought to-day in 
MiUe Pommes when I left you all at the hotel, and 
went out alone. It is a volume of tales written by 
that good and clever man, Emile Souvestre. He has 
not been dead many years, and I know no French 
author whose death was a greater loss to the litera- 
ture of his country.** 

" Oh, thank you, sir," cried Frank and Sydney 
together. " What is the book called ?" 

** It is called the ^ Evenings at Meudon,' and con- 
sists of a collection of short stories. The one which 
I am now about to translate for you is entitled 
* The Architect's Daughter,' and is founded on an 
old legend of the city of Strasburg.*' 

" And are there fairies in it ?" asked little Freddy. 

"Is it funny ?" cried Charley Potts. 

Mr. Butler shook his head. 

'^ There is no fiin in it," said he, " and there are 
no fairies ; but, for all that, I think you will enjoy 
it. So, draw round the fire and listen, while I tell 
it to you." 

80 they drew round the fire, and thefisurmer threw 
on a firesh logj and the fiEomer's wife trimmed the 
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lamp^ and Mr. Butler drew a small green volume 
from his pockety and read, or rather translated the 
following story : — 

THE ARCHITECT'S DAUGHTER. 

" If we have not all seen, we have, at least, all 
heard of the great Cathedral of Strasburg, which took 
four hundred years to build, and which is as perfect, 
as beautiful, and as substantial at this present day as 
on the day when it was first dedicated to the service 
of God. To decorate that cathedral with statues, 
with tracery, with painted glass, with sculptured 
panels, with all the resources of art, architecture, and 
painting, cost all the labour and all the love of many 
and many a life. Yet but few of those devoted 
workers are remembered now, even by name ; and 
the very architect who first of all planned and com- 
menced the wondrous edifice is utterly and hopelessly 
forgotten. If, however, we have lost all record of 
the man who laid its first foundations, popular tradi- 
tion has, at least, preserved the name of a young 
girl who sculptured its last ornament. 

**^In the thirteenth century, when the Cathedral 
was already approaching completion, an architect 
named Erwin of Steinbach was commissioned to build 
that wonderful spire, which is now the loftiest in the 
world, and which stands twenty-four feet higher than 

H 
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the great Pyramid of Egypt. Erwin of Steinbach wai 
now an old man^ and desired only to devote his 
genius to the service of heaven, and to complete the 
great work before he died. He had two children, 
one a son named Johann, and the other a daughter 
named Sabina. Both were sculptors, like himself, 
and both were good, handsome, and talented. As for 
Sabina, she was as beautifid as an angel, and not 
one of the young sculptors who worked in her father's 
studio but would have given all the wealth of the 
world to win her for his wife. Two of these youths 
had openly declared their affection — one a Silesian, 
named Bernard de Sunder, and the other a French- 
man, called Polydore. As artists they were about 
equally clever ; but their characters were as different 
as storm and sunshine. Bernard was gentle, modest, 
respectful towards all men, and sincere in his duty 
towards God. Polydore, on the contrary, was proud, 
self-confident, and impatient of all control, whether 
earthly or heavenly. When they went up together 
upon the high and dangerous scaffoldings that sur- 
rounded the spire, Bernard always crossed himself 
like a good Catholic, and murmured a prayer, or a 
passage from the Psalms; but Polydore used only 
to laugh, and look up to the sky, and sing scraps of 
daring songs, such as the stonemasons sang at their 
work as they built the tower higher and higher into 
the air : — 
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^I carry my chisel and rope in my hand, 
And the swallows fly under the spire ! 
But where there's an inch for my foot, I will stand ; 
So, companions, good bye, for no man in the land 
Shall go higher T 

Sabina^ as you may be sure, observed the contrast 
between these two young men, and naturally loved 
the gentle German best. Polydore was in despair, 
if that could be called despair which was more than 
half anger and wounded pride. However, he still 
hoped that the young girl would change her mind, 
and waited till time or chance should do something 
in his favour. 

" While matters were thus in abeyance, Erwin of 
Steinbach died. The town council met, and deli- 
berated on the choice of an architect to carry on the 
work. Th^y then decided that the old man should 
be succeeded by one of his own pupils, and sum- 
moned the students to a general competition. The 
candidates were each to send in an architectural 
design as a test of ability, and the council pledged 
itself to choose the originator of the best. Twelve 
days only were allowed them to prepare ; but Poly- 
dore's drawing was finished long before the time 
appointed, and every one agreed that it was the most 
beautiful design ever seen. Sabina herself remained 
dumb with admiration when she first beheld it, and 
then burst into tears. 

"^ Why do you weep, Sabina?' asked Polydore. 

H 2 
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" ' Alas I ' replied the young girl, ' I weep because 
my father's dying wishes cannot now be fulfilled. 
With his last breath he implored us never to suffer 
any name but his own to be attached to his great 
work. Had my brother carried off the prize, the 
name of Steinbach would, at least, have gone down 
to fame uncoupled with that of a stranger I But now 
•—now, you must be successful, and the name of 
Polydore will supplant that of Erwin ! ' 

" * Not so,' said the Frenchman eagerly. * You 
have it in your own power to decide that question. 
Marry me, and I will withdraw from the contest, 
leaving your brother to achieve the honours I relin- 
quish.' 

^^ To this o£fer Sabina made no reply. Her heart 
was full of trouble, and she went home to consider, 
to pray, and to weep. She loved Bernard de Sun- 
der ; but, if she yielded now to that preference, it 
must be at the sacrifice of her father's glory. If, on 
the contrary, she accepted Polydore and fulfilled her 
father's prayer, it must be at the sacrifice of not 
only b^ own happiness, but that of the man she 
loved I Tom by a thousand doubts, and quite worn 
out with weeping, she sat for hours with a pen in 
her hand, and her eyes fixed dreamily upon a sheet 
of blank parchment which happened to be lying on 
the table. By and by, even this grew indistinct 
before her eyes, and she fell asleep in her chair^ 
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*^The sleep of sorrow is often heavy,- and Sabina 
never woke till the first rays of the morning sun came 
and glittered joyously on the window-panes. She 
opened her eyes, and, for the moment, could scarcely 
remember what had happened, or how she came to 
fall asleep there. Then the parchment, which had 
been lying near her all night upon the table, arrested 
her attention. She uttered a cry of wonder — 
almost of terror. 

" There — 'there upon that very sheet which, a few 
hours back, was unsullied by a single stroke, she now 
beheld an admirable drawing 1 It represented the 
front (or fagade) of a cathedral. Had God sent one 
of His angels in the night to trace it for her? She 
herself believed it to be a miracle. 

" Scarcely had the council beheld the drawing than, 
with one voice, they appointed Sabina to succeed 
her father. She alone, said they, was capable of 
continuing what he had commenced ; and in her 
was centred all the genius of Erwin. By her own 
request, her brother was chosen to assist her, and 
Bernard de Sunder came voluntarily forward with 
the offer of his service. Polydore, mad with jealousy, 
went away, no one knew whither. 

" Sabina and Johann then took up their abode 
in some small rooms at the foot of the great tower, 
and lived there altogether, so as to superintend the 
works more eflSciently. And now Sabiua became 
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suddenly inspired with a strange and almost super- 
natural facility. Statues and ornaments seemed to 
grow beneath her hands^ and no sooner had she 
begun or designed anything than it was finished. 
She herself scarcely knew by what means she got 
through so many works of art, or how they came to 
multiply so rapidly around her. 

*^ In the meantime the great statue which she des- 
tined for the portal of the clock-tower, and on which 
she had lavished all the resources of her genius, was 
raised to its place above the doors. To raise and 
secure it there occupied the whole day, however, 
and Sabina found herself obliged to wait for the 
morrow before she could judge of the effect of her 
work. As soon as morning dawned, she rose and 
hastened to the great square in front of the tower. 
A vast crowd had already assembled there, and, as 
she approached, a murmur of exclamations rose all 
around her, and a thousand hands pointed up to the 
portal of the tower. 

" Her statue, her beautiful statue, which had cost 
so much labour, and time, and hope, stood there, 
headless and mutilated : and scarcely an ornament 
which she had lately executed but was somehow 
chipped or disfigured. 

" ^ Some demon has been at work here !' cried a 
voice from the crowd. 

*^ ^ No, no I the demons do not persecute those 
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whom Beelzebub protects ! ' replied another. * Re- 
member how these works have been executed — could 
any human being have done them in the time, with- 
out the help of the wicked one ? Remember how 
suddenly she produced that design for the competi** 
tion — ^was that natural? Remember how she has 
lately pretended to live in solitude at the foot of the 
tower — is it not that she may the more easily weave 
her evil spells, and summon the assistance of her 
infernal agents ?' 

** Scarcely were these accusations uttered than the 
crowd took them up, and before many hours had 
gone by, all Strasburg believed that heaven refused 
to accept Sabina's work, because she was inspired by 
the spirit of evil. 

" In the meantime the poor girl went back silently' 
to her own little studio, and stayed there all the 
rest of the day, praying and weeping. Bernard 
came, and tried to comfort her ; but it was all in 
vain. Her grief lay too deep for consolation, and 
so, finding that he could do no good, the young man 
left her, and went home sadly to his lodgings. 
His windows overlooked the great tower, and, 
though the night was dark and cold, he opened the 
casement and stood for a long time gazing in the 
direction of Sabina's chamber. To sleep he felt 
was impossible ; for her tears haunted him, and he 
knew that she was waking. 
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^^It was a dreary nighty and the wind howled 
dismally through the unfinished tower. Heavy 
drops of rain fell every now and then^ and the moon 
peeped forth at long intervals through rifts of ragged 
cloudy like a pale ghost hurrying across the sky^ 
Lost in thought^ Bernard leaned forward with his 
face buried in his hands^ and thought over the 
strange events of the day. Suddenly a sharp quick 
sound startled him from his reverie. It came from 
the direction of the Cathedral, and sounded like 
the breaking of stone beneath the blows of a 
hammer I 

^^ Breathless and eager, the young German started 
upland leaned anxiously from his window. Dark as 
it was, he saw, or fancied he saw, a shadow moving 
\iere and there along the uppermost scaffoldings. 
Even as he looked, the figure seemed to pause, and 
the same sharp sound was several times repeated! 
It was but too plain that last night's work of de-> 
struction was being repeated I " 

"Oh, it is a wicked fairy, after all I" cried 
Freddy, interrupting Mr. Butler, in his excite- 
ment. "How could you say it was not a fairy- 
tale, sir?" 

"How can you be sure that it is one?" asked 
Mr. Butler, smiling. " Have patience, Freddy, and 
hear my story to the end; and then> perhaps, you 
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will say, that it is, at all events, quite as surprising 
as any fairy-tale you ever read." 

With this he turned a fresh page, and went on. 

" At this very moment, while he was yet listening 
and watching, Bernard heard another and a different 
sound — ^the sound of the sculptor's mallet, slow, steady, 
and subdued! He could scarcely believe his ears — 
he fancied he must be dreaming — he rubbed his eyes, 
and held his breath, and still the two noises continued ! 
Just then the moon gleamed out for a few seconds, 
and there, at quite the other extremity of the tower, 
he beheld a white figure which seemed to be ardently 
at work upon the broken statue! Yonder the 
black shadow, busy with destruction; here the white 
vision patiently repairing — ^what could it mean, 
and what strange influences were here contending 
together? 

*^A11 at once, the white figure paused — seemed, for 
the first time, to hear the distant strokes of the de- 
structive hammer— glided, like a pale ray of moonUght, 

all along the lines of treacherous scaffolding — ^flitted 
in and out, between the pillars, under the arches, 
along narrow cornices, where not even the bravest 
workman would have ventured unless by day; and 
stood suddenly, fistce to face, with the destroyer I 

^^ Out comes the moon again, bright, and clear, and 
all-revealing. It is Sabina robed in white, and it is 
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Polydore who stands before her trembling and 
terror^tricken, with an iron crowbar in his hand ! 
Silent^ convicted^ paralysed^ as it were^ with 
shame^ he drops the crowbar — covers his eyes with 
his hands — steps suddenly back — ^misses his footing, 
and, with a frightful cry, faUs over the edge of the 
scaffolding, and down like a stone upon the pavement 
four hundred feet below I 

** To fly downstairs, to rush across the square, and 
climb the first bidder he can find, to scramble from 
ledge to ledge, from gallery to gallery, and reach 
Sabina's side just as she awakes, trembling and 
startled, is for Bernard the work of only a few 
moments. 

"* Where am I?' asked the young girl, looking 
first at her lover, then at the tower and the scaf- 
folding, and then at the mallet and chisel which she 
was yet holding in her hand. * What is the matter? 
What have I been doing? Tell me, Bernard — 
tell me what it means !" 

** * It means, dearest,' replied the young sculptor, 
pressing her fondly in his arms, ^ it means that you 
are a somnambulist, and that you have done all these 
wonders in your sleep. It means, too, that your 
enemy is no more, and that the voice of calumny is 
for ever silenced I ' 

^^ And so it was, indeed. In her sleep Sabina had 
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designed the plan by which she won the prize — in 
her sleep she had laboured to multiply statues and 
traceries^ and delicate friezes — ^in her sleep she had 
achieved her own fame^ perpetuated her father's 
glory, and confounded the base enemy whose hate 
would fain have destroyed all the fruits of her toil. 
As to Polydore, he was dead, in all probability, before 
he even reached the ground, and his body was found 
far below, a shattered and shapeless mass. 

** Not long after this, Bernard and Sabina were 
married, amid the good wishes and congratulations 
of the whole city of Strasburg. It seemed, indeed, 
as if the worthy citizens scarcely knew how to honour 
them and praise them enough, or how to recompense 
Sabina for their former suspicions. Under the care 
of this loving and industrious couple, the great tower 
progressed rapidly, was surmounted by a statue and 
a cross, and inaugurated on the day of St. John. 

** Tradition reports that Bernard and his wife went, 
many years after, to the city of Magdeburg, and 
there laboured upon the great Cathedral, as they had 
formerly laboured upon that of Strasburg; but this 
is not certain. Quite certain, however, is the fact 
that the south porch at Strasburg bears to this day 
the sculptures executed by Sabina of Steinbach, 
and that the figure of Erwin himself, coloured and 
carved by his own hand, stands in a gallery in the 
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interior of the buildings not &x from the great 
mechanical clock in the southern transept. 

" This is mj story; and I give it as it is related 
by the Alsatian women to the droning of their 
spinning wheels." 

As Mr. Butler closed the book^ the clock struck 
ten. The boys were delighted with the story of 
" The Architect's Daughter," and would gladly have 
sat up to listen to another; but it was time they 
went to bed, and their tutor was inflexible. The 
farmer's wife then lighted a lanthorn, and took the 
four eldest boys up to the chamber that was to be 
theirs for the night. It contained only one bed and a 
small sofa: but the bed was very large, and held three 
comfortably. Joe Simpson, though he grumbled a 
little, was then voted to the sofa^ and Sydney, Frank, 
and Charley appropriated the bed. 

*^It's very hard," said Joe, after the light had 
been put out a few minutes, " and it's very narrow. 
I wish you could find room for me over there!" 
Get thin, my dear Joe," replied Charley Potts, 

get thin, and we'll let you in directly." 

Thin, indeed 1" echoed Joe indignantly. "Thin! 
I like that; who says that I'm fat, pray?" 

I'm inclined to think that a hungry bear would 
look upon you as fat prey," said Frank, who was 
never too tired to make puns. 
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" You're very disagreeable both of you," exclaimed 
Joe, "and very rude I I won't speak another word 
to either — I declare I won't!" 

The otherB only answered with a laugh, and in a 
few minutes they were all sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OPENS WITH A GOOD BREAKFAST AND THE PBOSPECT OP A 
WAGON -BIDE — CHELATES HOW JOE SIMPSON SAT UPON THE 

HOT CAKES, AND FOUND THEM TOO WABM TO BE PLEASANT 

INCXUDE8 THE HISTOBT OF EGMONT AND HOBN-^AND LEAVES 
THE TBAYELLEBS SAFELY HOUSED AT THE TOWN OF ST. 
NICHOLAS. 

The next morning was hopelessly wet^ and the boys 
came down looking very dismal^ and anticipating a 
dreary day indoors. They found Mr. Butler waiting 
breakfast for them^ and a table loaded with good 
things, not the least of which were two dishes of 
suiker-kookjesy such as they had so much enjoyed the 
evening before. 

" Come, boys," said Mr. Butler, rubbing his hands 
and looking as cheerful as ever, **are you hungry? 
Here are more of Southey's cakes for you I Sit 
down — sit down and eat a good breakfast before we 
start. We shall dine at St. Nicholas to-day." 

Dine at St. Nicholas, sirT' echoed Frank. 

Why, that is some miles off, and the roads are in 
a shocking state 1" 

^^Tlie roads are nothing to us, on the present 
occasion," returned Mr. Butler, with a smile ; ** we 
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are independent of the roads, and care nothing, for 
the weather." 

Utterly perplexed, the boys looked at each other, 
and could not conceive what Mr. Butler meant. He 
saw their surprise, and laughed. 

^^ Come," said he, ^^ I will explain myself. Our 
time, you see, grows short, for we have to leave two 
of our party on board a certain steamer which sails 
on a certain day from the city of Antwerp. Now 
it is very dull here, and our time is limited, and we 
want to see all we can, while we can — I have there- 
fore engaged this good farmer to send us in one of 
his wagons to St. Nicholas this morning; and in 
the afternoon, if it then prove fine, we may even 
chance to get on a little farther." 

*^How nice I we shan't have the trouble of 
walking I " exclaimed that lazy Joe. " I wish we 
had gone in wagons all the time." 

"I don't," said Charley; "but then I'm awake, 
and you never are, which makes some difference." 

*^ I'm sure," said Frank, " that Joe would never 
be a somnambulist, like the young lady in Mr. 
Butler's story. " It's hard enough to make him walk 
when he's awake — ^he'd never take the trouble when 
he's asleep ; that's very certain." 

To all of which, Joe made no answer. The hot 

cakes absorbed all his attention. 

Breakfast over, they found a great covered wagon 
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waiting for them at the door, full of clean sweet hay, 
and drawn by a team of sturdy Flanders horses^ 
They then shook hands with the farmer and his 
wife, pitched their knapsacks into a comer of the 
vehicle, and stretched themselves upon the straw as 
comfortably as possible. 

The rain was pattering like hail on the tarpaulin 
overhead, and only one little place was left open on 
the side where the wind did not drive in, through 
which they caught a glimpse of the wet landscape 
and a refreshing draught of air. The wagon moved 
very, very slowly over the miry road; but it was a 
pleasant sort of travelling, for all that, and the tink- 
ling of the bells round the horses' necks, and the low 
humming song of the driver as he sang to himself 
outside, all contributed to give a certain sense of 
snug and dreamy comfort, which the boys appre- 
ciated to its fullest extent. 

'^ I like this very much,'' said Frank ; " I only wish 
we were to be here longer. What a famous place 
it would be to picnic in I We might eat and drink, 
and play at games, and tell stories here all day I" 

"Oh, delightful! capital! jolly!" cried all the 
boys, except Joe, who was fidgeting in his place, 
and looked strangely red and uncomfortable about 
the face. 

"Hollo, Joe!" exclaimed Charley. "What's the 
matter ? You don't look well." 
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"N-nothing's the matter!" stammered Joe, whose 
eyes were almost starting out of his head. ** Oh 
dear I oh I n-nothing's the matter !" 

*^Good heavens, my dear boy, something must be 
the matter 1" cried Mr. Butler, in a startled tone. 
"You are flushed — ^your lips quiver! Here! stop 
the wagon — ^give him more air ! What can be the 
matter?" 

"Oh dear, sir!" faltered Joe; "if you please, 
it's nothing particular — it's — it's only the hot 
cakes 1 " 

"The hot cakes! To be sure it is," isaid Mr. 
Butler. "He has eaten too many, and they are 
disagreeing with him. You greedy boy, you shall 
have a dose of rhubarb and magnesia as soon as we 
reach St. Nicholas !" 

"I — I don't mean that, sir!" shrieked Joe, in an 
agonised tone. *^I — I didn't eat so many. It's the 
cakes that — that — " 

" That what, sir ?" asked Mr. Butler sternly. 

*^That I put in my pocket!" blubbered Joe, 
pulling out a mass of bruised and smoking crust. 
" They burnt me so — so dreadfully — and I couldn't 
help it, please — I was sitting on them!" 

A roar of laughter followed this confession, and 
even Mr. Butler leaned back in his place and held 
his sides, and wiped away the tears of merriment 
that coursed each other down his cheeks. 

I 
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^^ Served you right, greedy Joe!" cried Charlfey* 
" Oh fie I Who put the cakes in his pocket ?" 

"Can't sit on your cake, and eat itl" said Frank, 
paraphrasing a popular proverb. 

"I'm sure they were well cooked, Joe," added 
Sydney. "You need not have troubled yourself to 
bake them a second time 1" 

In short, poor Joe got teased nearly out of his 
life, and Mr. Butler had presently to interfere in his 
favour, and desire the others to let him alone. 

"I'm sure," said he, "the poor lad has suffered for 
his gluttony and got burnt and laughed at more 
than enough. Let there be an end of the subject, 
young gentlemen; and suppose that we follow 
Frank's suggestion, and tell stories by the way. 
And now that I think of it, I have something very 
particular to read to you. It is an account of two 
gallant noblemen whose lives belong essentially to 
the history of Flanders, and of whose career it is 
necessary you should know something." 

Nothing, of course, could have been more accept- 
able than this proposition; and as Mr. Butler took 
the black book from his pocket, the boys drew into 
a narrower circle, and listened attentively. 

THE HISTORY OF EGMONT AND HORN. 

"Not many days ago," said Mr. Butler, "I 
related to you a brief account of the reign of the 
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Emperor Charles the Fifth of Spain. I am now 
about to gire you an episode from the reign of his 
son and successor, Philip the Second — ^that Philip 
who married our Queen Mary, and who afterwards 
sent out his famous armada against the English 
shores. 

" Philip the Second became, after his father's retire- 
ment, the most powerful of European sovereigns. 
Power, however, does not always ensure respect, and 
most of his contemporaries hold a higher place than he 
in the memory of posterity. Elizabeth of England, 
Henry IV. of Prance, William of Nassau, and many 
others whose rank and possessions were inferior to 
those of the Sj^anish sovereign, make a nobler figure 
in the pages of history. Philip has more than once 
been likened to Tiberius of Rome; but, bad as he was, 
Tiberius suffers in the comparison. Tiberius led his 
legions himself to the field, and fought at the head 
of them; but Philip used to shut himself up in his 
chapel with his priests and friars, while others 
fought his battles by land and sea. Tiberius was 
neither superstitious nor hypocritical; but Philip 
was both, and has been known to give orders for a 
murder while holding a crucifix in his hand. Silent, 
cruel, dissipated, a lover of persecution, a heartless 
bigot, and a slave to the Church of Rome, Philip 
became for awhile the scourge of Europe; and the 
only marvel is that, with his gigantic resources, the 

i2 
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evils he inflicted were not greater. His wealth was 
vaster than his father's; for Charles V. had reaped 
but the first-fruits of those great South American 
conquests which were then the wonder of the Old 
World, and Philip's argosies were ever traversing the 
ocean with precious freights of gold and silver ingots. 
His power was greater than his father's; for in addi- 
tion to his hereditary ascendancy in Spain, Milan, 
Flanders, and the Two Sicilies, he had become, by his 
marriage with Queen Mary, master of the resources 
of England, and, virtually, England's king. Besides 
all this, he was indefatigable in his attention to the 
interests of his gigantic empire; and, being naturally 
one of the most suspicious of humau^ beings, himself 
superintended all the business of the state; kept a 
jealous eye upon every minister in his employ; and, 
in the midst of projects and anxieties sufficient to 
have overwhelmed any sovereign less cold and calcu- 
lating, preserved an unruffled demeanour, an im- 
penetrable reserve, and a judgment which neither 
success nor adversity had power to influence. 

"Philip's greatest fault (and, perhaps, his greatest 
virtue) was, however, his intolerable bigotry. It is 
very possible that he believed religious persecution 
to be his duty, and acted up honestly to his notions 
of right and wrong; but at the same time his 
heaviest crimes sprang from his devotion to the 
Church of Kome. The aim and end of all his life 
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was the upholding of his own religion, and the 
extermination of the Protestant. Of the latter there 
were but few disciples in Spain, and he vowed upon 
the crucifix to destroy them all. Aided by a hate- 
ful religious tribunal called the Inquisition, he 
accomplished this vow. The dissenters of Valladolid 
were burnt alive at a slow fire, while Philip looked 
on from his palace windows ; the unoffending Pro- 
testants of Piedmont were all put to the sword ; in 
Calabria every heretic was massacred, except sixty, 
thirty of whom were reserved for hanging, and 
thirty for the stake. To his influence, also, are 
generally ascribed the great persecutions which 
rendered Queen Mary's reign the blackest page of 
English history ; for Mary was not naturally wicked 
or bloodthirsty, but she adored her husband, blindly 
accepted all his opinions, and still more blindly 
followed his every example. Philip, however, 
repaid her affection with a degree of indifference 
that almost amounted to dislike, and lived with her 
but a very short time." 

Here little Freddy, who had been looking very 
uneasy for some minutes, could refrain no longer 
from interrupting the narrative. 

"Oh, sir!" cried he, "was not Philip a pagan?" 

A pagan, my dear child!" repeated Mr. Butler. 
Certainly not. Surely you heard me say just now 
that he was a Koman Catholic, and one of the most 
bigoted that ever lived?" 
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'^ And a Boman Catholic is a Christian?" 

** Of course; and we were all Koman Catholics in 
England, up to the time of the Reformation. Why 
do you ask?" 

'^Because — ^because it seems impossible that a 
Christian should be so wicked as to burn other Chris- 
tians I How could he have had the heart to do it?" 

" Alas 1 my child, there are no limits to the crimes 
that may be prompted by mistaken zeal," replied 
Mr. Butler, with a sigh. "K I were to tell you of all 
the frightful things which have been done for the 
sake of religious opinion during the last eighteen 
hundred years; of the persecution of the early 
Christians in Bome; of the war of the Albigensesin 
France; of the sufferings of the Hussites, the Cove- 
nanters, and fifty other sects of Protestant dissenters, 
it would freeze your very blood, and distress you 
more than is at all necessary. To torture and 
kill is, indeed, the very falsest way of preaching a 
religion, the doctrines of which contain only lessons 
of peace and love I But I have not yet told you all 
the extent of Philip's cruelties." 

" Nor anything about the two gallant noblemen," 
interposed Frank, **who, you said, were . . . ." 

"Patience, patience, my dear boy I" said Mr. 
Butler ; *^ we shall come to them presently." 

And with these words he went back to the black 
book, and resumed his story. 

"When Philip succeeded to the thrones of hia 
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father, he found it necessary (industrious and busi- 
ness-like as he was) to appoint governors and 
viceroys to assist him in the management of his vast 
dominions. To William of Nassau, who was a very 
brave and patriotic prince, and who held large estates 
in the Netherlands, he confided the government of 
Holland; and to Margaret of Parma, who was the 
illegitimate daughter of Charles the V., the admi- 
nistration of the Low Countries. The Flemings 
were at this time very generally inclined towards 
the Protestant religion, especially in those provinces 
which bordered on the sea; and in some parts the 
doctrines of Calvin had become already established. 
William of Nassau (who was bom a Protestant, and 
who had changed his religion in obedience to the 
Gonmiands of the Emperor, Charles V.) was still 
£eu* from a Boman Catholic at heart, and regarded 
Philip's persecutions with horror. Being entitled, 
in right of his Flemish lands, to sit at Margaret's 
council table, he threw all the weight of his influence 
into the Protestant scale; and, although acting as 
the king's vassal, systematically opposed that king's 
policy upon every occasion. In this he was sup- 
ported by Count Egmont and Count Horn, two 
powerful noblemen of Flanders, who, having not yet 
openly seceded from the Church of Rome, were yet 
known to be of liberal views, and were supposed to 
regard the progress of dissent with feelings far from 
unfriendly. 
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*^ Count Egmont, I should tell you, had done great 
Bcrvice to Spain and hie king. Such was his gal- 
lantry at the siege of St. Dizier, that Charles V., on 
the field of battle, had named him Captain-general 
of the Imperial cavalry ; and, since then, he had 
fought for Philip at St. Quentin, and won the great 
victory of Gravelines. Count Horn was equally 
brave, and equally noble. He had held a commis- 
sion under his friend at Gravelines, and was, besides, 
a Knight of the Golden Fleece, Chamberlain and 
Captain of the Flemish guards at the court of Spain, 
and Lord High Admiral of the seas of Flanders. 

" Philip had been about eleven years on the throne 
of Spain, when he first began xo display his bigoted 
intolerance towards the people of the Low Coun- 
tries. Here, as elsewhere, he swore to exterminate 
the new religion. He wrote to Margaret of Parma 
desiring her to enforce the submission of the nation, 
and himself appointed thirteen additional Bishops, 
all of whom were to act as Liquisitors, under the 
jurisdiction of Cardinal Granville. The very name 
of the abhorred Inquisition sent a thrill of dread 
throughout the country. The nobles murmured on 
beholding this increase of the royal power — ^the 
abbots and monks, part of whose possessions were 
sequestrated for the support of these new dignitaries, 
manifested open discontent — and the people, deter- 
mined to assert their right of opinion, rebelled 
against the religious interference of Borne and Spain. 
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On the highways, in the public vehicles, and in all 
places of resort, men talked openly of the corruption 
of the Romish Church, of the merits of the Pope, 
and the credibility of the monastic legends. Oppo- 
sition only fed the flame of resistance; and the more 
Philip tried to coerce his Flemish subjects, the more 
they resolved to be free. Where there had before 
been one Protestant there now were ten, and hun-. 
dreds went over daily to the forbidden faith. The law 
forbade the king's subjects, on pain of death, to har- 
bour any preacher or professor of the Protestant 
religion — the Flemings not only harboured, but 
followed those ministers in procession through the 
streets, and carried them on their shoulders to the 
places of meeting. The law commanded the assist- 
ance of the provincial governors to punish and 
exterminate the dissenters — the governors refused, 
and the Marquis de Berg, who was the king's deputy 
at Valenciennes, replied that ^ it belonged neither 
to his > office nor his character to put heretics to 
death.' The law arrested a Protestant preacher at 
Toumay, and condemned him to the stake — ^the 
people not only burst open his prison and carried 
him away in triumph, but seized, soon after, upon a 
familiar of the Inquisition in Bruges, and kept him 
in a dungeon, on bread and water. 

"All this opposition, of course, only enraged Philip 
the more, and caused him to send still sterner orders 
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to Margaret of Parma. The great Flemish nobility 
then met at Brussels to frame an address of expostu* 
lation, and Count Egmont^ as their representative, 
repaired to the court of Madrid. The king received 
the hero of Gravelines with seeming affability, pre- 
tended to grant the demands of the people, and sent 
him back with a sealed packet of instructions to 
Margaret of Parma. These instructions were of the 
most sweeping nature. She was to assemble the 
new Bishops, establish the Inquisition, and empower 
the council to punish heretics by new and unsparing 
means. An army of Spanish spies was at the same 
time despatched, to make out lists of suspected 
persons, and the provincial governors received orders 
to assist the Inquisitors by all means in their power. 
Nearly all refused, and some sent in their resigna- 
tions. * We are not so barbarous,' said they, * as 
to consign fifty or sixty thousand of our countrymen 
to the flames.' William of Nassau then openly 
went over to the popular cause, and the great nobles 
all united together in a league against Philip, Mar- 
garet, and the Inquisition. Foremost among these 
stood the two Counts, Egmont and Horn. 

^^ Having met, and held a grand consultation in 
Brussels, these nobles and gentlemen marched in 
procession to the palace, and were received in state 
by the Lady Viceroy, in presence of her council and 
her knights of the Golden Fleece. They presented 
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their petition^ and Margaret promised to write to 
the king in their behalf. During this audience^ she 
turned to her counsellor^ De Berlaymont^ and con- 
sulted with him what to say. * Madam^' replied he 
aloud^ * they are but a set of vagrants I' ('Us ne sont 
que des gtieux I ') This insolent speech was heard by 
all present, and repeated from lip to lip. The con- 
federates accepted the name at once as the badge of 
their cause, and converted into an honour the very 
term that was intended for an insult. Not content 
with calling themselves the GuetiXy or vagrants, they 
even adopted grey hooded cloaks, such as are worn 
by the mendicant friars, and carried wooden porrin- 
gers, knives, and calabashes at their girdles, in imita- 
tion of the wandering beggars of that period. These 
Protestant reformers are known in history univer- 
sally as the Gueux. 

'^ In the meantime the excitement continued to 
increase, and the people assembled daily by thousands, 
to listen to preachers who denounced the' Church of 
Borne, and who divorced, married, and baptized the 
people according to the Calvinistic rites. Abbeys, 
churches, and cathedrals were attacked and pillaged, 
and all the lawless characters in the land took advan- 
tage of the confiision to commit every kind of excess 
and dishonesty. Shocked at the evil consequences 
which this frenzy entailed upon the country, and at 
the disgrace which the worst of its followers had 
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brought upon the Protestant cause^ the leaders of 
the Gueux now exerted themselves to restore order, 
and punish the offenders. The provincial governors 
assisted to disperse the popular assemblies by force 
of arms, and Count Egmont himself, who loved 
liberty but hated anarchy, set the example. Philip, 
meanwhile, empowered Margaret to raise military 
levies in Germany, to the extent of 13,000 men. 
The seditious Flemings were by these means reduced 
to submission, and Margaret summoned all the 
nobles to take a fresh oath of obedience to the king, 
in which they should vow to protect the Koman 
Catholic religion, to pursue the rebels, and to exter- 
minate heresy. Count Egmont, and many others, 
took the oath without hesitation; but Count Horn, 
William of Nassau, and some few besides, refused it. 
William of Nassau then resigned his post as governor 
of Holland and Grand Councillor of Flanders, and 
retired to Germany; but Count Egmont put faith in 
the king's justice, and, despite all arguments. and 
persuasions, remained behind. * Adieu, Prince with- 
out lands I' said he, as he bid farewell to his friend. 
* Adieu, Count without a head I' replied William of 
Nassau ; and the answer was prophetic. 

" But Philip was not to be appeased by the dis- 
persion of the disaffected, or the exertions of those 
who had restored order. He had sworn by hisfather*s 
soul, to punish the heretics who had desecrated the 
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churches and abandoned the religion of Borne ; aiid 
to make his vengeance the more sure and terrible^ he 
summoned to his aid his great and cruel general, the 
Duke of Alva, who was then stationed at Carthagena. 
The governors of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and Milan 
were next ordered to assemble all the veteran troops 
then garrisoned in Italy ; and the Dukes of Savoy 
and Lorraine, who were too dependent upon Spain 
to dare refusal, were also called upon to supply troops 
for what was wickedly styled this * Holy War in 
Flanders.' A vast army of picked troops was thus 
gathered together; and the Flemings, possessed by a 
vague dread of coming evil, fled by tens of thousands. 
On the 26th of August, 1567, the Duke of Alva, as 
commandant-general of the king's forces, made his 
public entry into Brussels. The terrified citizens 
looked on in silence, and naught but the tramp of 
soldiery and the clatter of arms was heard in every 
street. Even now, however, there were some who 
believed Alva's authority to be only military, and 
among these mistaken few were the gallant Counts 
Egmont and Horn. 

" For some days the Duke dissimulated, and those 
who had feared most began to hope ; but on the 
9th of September, he threw aside the mask of friend- 
ship, and arrested Egmont at the house of an acquaint- 
ance, and Horn in the Council-chamber. They were 
then forwarded to Ghent under an escort of three 
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thousand Spanish soldiers^ and there imprisoned. 
In the meantime Margaret of Parma^ displeased at 
finding Alva's authority superior to her own, re- 
signed the government of the Netherlands, withdrew 
to Italy, and left unhappy Flanders to its &te. 

^' And now the Duke began in earnest. First of 
all, he issued a proclamation declaring the inhabitants 
of the country to be all traitors and infidels. He 
made no distinction between the rebels and the loyal 
subjects; but condemned the rebels because they 
were guilty, and the peaceable because they had pot 
interfered to prevent the desecration of their churches. 
He established a tribunal for the punishment of poli- 
tical offences, and placed himself at the head of it. 
This tribunal consisted of a dozen members, and was 
called the Council of Twelve. The people, however, 
soon learnt to call it the Council of Blood, so cruel 
and so illegal were its edicts. The Prince of Orange, 
Count Louis of Nassau, and such others of the 
nobility as had fled for safety to foreign countries, 
were next proclaimed guilty of high treason, and 
their Flemish possessions were confiscated ; fortifi- 
cations were constructed in Antwerp, Flessing, Va- 
lenciennes, and elsewhere; the ports were all 
closed, to stop the tide of emigration; and the 
citizens, finding every chance of escape lost, gave 
themselves up to despair. In the meantime the 
Council of Twelve pursued its work of wholesale 
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punishment. Every nighty in every considerable 
city, some forty or fifty persons were arrested. 
Hundreds were stripped of all their possessions, and 
exiled. Honourable merchants of wealth and repu- 
tation were dragged through the streets by horses, 
with their hands tied behind their backs. In Valen- 
ciennes, fifty-five persons were one day executed 
in a few minutes, by a staff of headsmen. The 
scaffold was permanently erected in the Grand 
Square at Brussels, and every day beheld execu- 
tions either by hanging, decapitation, or the stake. 
On the 1st of June (1568) nineteen gentlemen 
were beheaded in Brussels: on the 2nd, four 
officers attached to the service of the Prince of 
Orange — and so forth every day. 

" In the face of these sanguinary illegalities, it was 
heard without surprise that the Counts Egmont and 
Horn were about to be tried for high treason by the 
Council of Twelve. In vain did these illustrious 
prisoners contend that the Council had no right to 
try them; for they were Knights of the Golden 
Fleece, and could be judged only by the Grand 
Master of their order, who was the king himself. 
But they urged in vain. On the 2nd of June, they 
were removed from Ghent back again to Brussels, 
accompanied by the same escort of three thousand 
Spanish troops : and confined in a large old house, 
called the Brood^huys, or King's House, opposite the 
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doth; he paused and looked at it calmly, then 
^alked to and fro for some minutes on the platform, 
and surveyed the silent crowd that filled the square. 
Turning suddenly to Romero, he asked if there re- 
mained any chance of pardon ; but Romero only 
looked down and shrugged his shoulders, whereupon 
the Count lifted his eyes to heaven, set his teeth 
firmly together, threw aside his hat, cloak, and 
pocket-handkerchief, and knelt down upon the 
cushions that were prepared for him* The Bishop 
then knelt down beside him, and administered the last 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church, after which 
Egmont desired him to withdraw. He then drew 
down a small black silk hood over his eyes, laid his 
hands palm to palm, and remained motionless as. a 
statue. The headsman then came forward, sword in 
hand, and took the Count's head off at a single blow« 
A storm of groans and cries burst instantly from all 
the gazing crowd; and it is said that even the Duke 
of Alva himself, who was looking on from a window 
of the Brood'huySy shed tears on beholding so brave 
and Christian a death. 

** Within a few more minutes. Count Horn was 
brought to the same spot, accompanied by the same 
escort. He still looked as proud and indifferent 
as when he first heard the reading of his sentence. 
Seeing some object lying near, covered with a black 
cloth, he asked if that were the body of his friend. 
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and being told that it was, knelt down, oonfsssecl 
himself, and took his farewell of the Bishop and the 
two Captains. He then drew his hood over his eyes, 
clasped his hands, and said aloud, ^ Into Thy hands, 
O Lardy I commend — ^ The executioner lejft him no' 
time to end his sentence ; but at the word * cam" 
mendy severed his head from his body. The headii 
were then raised on posts, and left for two hoursy 
exposed to public view. Beholding them thus, the 
people became more and more excited, and their 
tears were followed by a burst of rage and despair. 
They broke through the triple rank of soldiers 
that surrounded the scaffold, and many dipped 
their handkerchiefs in the blood of the martyrs, and 
kept them as relics sacred to liberty. Count Horn 
was buried at Weert, and the remains of Count 
Egmont were removed to his township of Sottegem." 

Here Mr. Butler paused, and for some momenta 
no one spoke; but little Freddy's eyes were full 
of tears, and the other boys looked grave and atten- 
tive. Sydney was the first to speak. 

" I had often heard of Egmont and Horn," said he, 
"but I never before knew what it was that they died 
for, or at whose hands. It is a dreadful history of 
injustice." 

" Yes, a record blacker in its way, than even the 
death of Montrose or Algernon Sydney," replied 
Mr. Butler. 

" Or of Lord WilKam Russell," added Frank. 
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*^ But how did it end, sir, after the sacri^ce of 
Egmont and Horn? Was Philip satisfied then, 
and did he leave the poor Belgians ib peace ?" 

*^ He published a general pardon not long after," 
replied Mr. Butler; *^ but as he continued to enforce 
the edicts of the Inquisition and the Council of Trent, 
that pardon meant but little. Not, indeed, till the 
year 1574 was the Duke of Alva recalled from his 
t^ruel governorship; imd it is said that he boasted, on 
leaving Flanders, that he had caused eighteen thou- 
sand persons to die upon the scaffold. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Commander de Kequesms, under whose 
rule the sufferings of the people, though somewhat 
abated, were far from being atoned for, or ended." 

Just at this moment the jolting of the wagon 
over a stone pavement told them that they had 
entered the streets of a town ; and almost directlv 
after, the wagoner drew up at an inn-door, and bade 
them get out. 

**Whatl are we at St. Nicholas already?" cried 
Joe. "Oh, I am so sorry] This has been the 
jolliest part of the journey." 

« The joUiest !" echoed Sydney. " Why, I think it 
has been quite the contrary* I'm sure I feel quite me- 
lancholy, when I think of the history we have heard." 

** History ! " said Joe, vaguely. " What history ?" 

And then they found out that he had been asleep 
the whole time, 

X 2 
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AIl that day it poured heavily ; so they nude up 
their minde to stay at St. NichoUs for tiie night, «nd 
to push on for Antwerp early the next momii^. 
From that place they were now distant only twdve 
miles, having been longer over this part of Qtar 
journey, in consequence of the heat and the bad 
weather. Not even the torrents of rain which came 
down all the rest of the afternoon without a moment's 
intermiaeion, prevented them, however, &om borrow- 
ing umbrellas, and going out to see eomediing of the 
town. After travereing some fine long streets, and 
visiting the great market-place, planted round wil^ 
trees, they went into the Cathedral, and heard the 
chanting at the vesper service. This over, they 
returned to their inn, had an early supper, and were 
iu bed before the twilight had darkened into uight. 
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CHAPTER VIIT. 

CONTAlNraa THE REST OF THE JOUBNEY TO ANTWERP, AKD 
THE LIFE OF SIS PETER PAUL RUBENS. 

It was past noon on the third day since they left 
Ghent, that our pedestrians, while traversing the 
neat village of Zwyndrecht, came suddenly in sight 
of a brown slender spire cutting the horizon straight 
before them. So unexpected was this sight, that for 
several moments no one uttered a word; then Frank 
exclaimed joyfully — 

" That must be Antwerp Cathedral I " 
*^ Right,*' said Mr. Butler. " Give me your tele- 
scope, Sydney, for a moment, that I may exi^nine it 
more clearly. It is many years now since I have 
seen it. Observe it well, boys, and look at it through 
this glass. It deserves all your attention. That 
spire, one of the loftiest in the world, is but forty- 
one feet lower than the Great Pyramid of Egypt. 
It was begun in 1422, and completed in 1518. Its 
construction is singular, and, strangely enough, it is 
not to be regarded as a structure of stone, but 
rather as an iron frame^work, strung with stone 
ornaments like beads on wires. This frame-work is 
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held together by copper bolts, and is partly covered 
with lead, and partly filled up with plaster. The 
effect, for delicacy and sharpness of finish, is only to 
be excelled by the spire of the cathedral at Stras- 
burg ; and so highly has it been appreciated by its 
possessors, that the Emperor Charles V. regretted he 
could not preserve it in a glass case ; and Napoleon, 
admiring the minuteness of the carved work, com- 
pared it to Mechlin lace. When we arrive in the 
city, I promise you a splendid view from the upper 
gallery, if you will have the courage to mount sa 
many steps." 

« / will, sir I " « / will ! " '^ / wiU I " exclaimed all 
the boys successively, with the exception of Joe 
Simpson, who thought it would be too much trouble ; 
for Joe was somewhat of the fattest. , 

Their road now from Zwyndrecht to Antwerp lay 
across an expanse of flat green fields, studded with 
dwarf pollards, and alive with the sleek shining cattle 
of the Netherlands. Long dykes crossed and divided 
these meadows in every direction, and it was along 
the elevated paths on their banks that the travellers 
proceeded. 3y and by they came in sight of a 
broad shining river; and, as if rising out of the 
water's edge, the city docks, houses, and tall spires 
became clearer and nearer with every step they 
took. But the strangest feature in all the scene was 
the river, which, being at high water, flowed on at 
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nn elevation of several feet above these low grounds, 
and, but for a line of lofty embankments, must 
have spread like a lake over all the landscape. 

Frank could not help observing this circumstance 
to Mr. Butler, who informed him that this district 
had once been for three years under water — a flood 
caused by the cutting of the dykes above the fortress 
called the TSte de Flandre, during the siege of 
Antwerp, in 1832 and 1833« 

" Twelve Dutch gun-boats," continued Mr. But- 
ler, " then floated over these fields, and on the con- 
elusion of the war the task of clearing and reclaiming 
what had once been a valuable and fertile plain, but 
was then converted into a barren morass saturated 
with salt water, was undertaken by the patient and 
laborious Flemings. And, talking of these same Fle- 
mings and Dutch, the enthusiasm, plodding industry,, 
and daring heroism compounded so curiously toge- 
ther in their national character, render it one of the 
most singular in the history of the world. At one 
time they indulge in a ruinous and incomprehensible 
passion for a flower possessed of no especial beauty, 
and destitute of perfume — ^namely, the tulip ; carry- 
ing this mania to such a height as frequently to 
pay 4,200 guilders (equal to £378 English) for a 
single bulb I At another time these tulip-loving, 
phlegmatic merchants and burghers rise up with all 
the ardour of a trained military people, oppose ^ 
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dauntless front to the invader^ and^ driven to the 
last resouiioes of heroic despair^ open their dykes and 
ilood-gates to overwhehn the pleasant and belored 
land which their own industry had rescued £rom the 
sea. Sooner than let its soil be trodden by the heel 
of the conqueror, they bury palace and garden, plea- 
sure house and commercial store, beneath the devour-' 
ing waves ; and, preferring liberty to dishonour, are 
even prepared, under the banners of their hereditary 
prince, to perish sword in hand, or to create another 
Holland in climes beyond the tymanny of France. 
They are a wonderful nation, and deserving of our 
highest admiration. They are calm, resolute, perse- 
vering, and honourable to a degree. No name stands 
higher for integrity amid the commerce of Europe. 
Their very birthplace has been rescued from the 
•ocean by their own labour. By the way, I think my 
note-book contains a copy of some humorous verses 
on this subject from the pen of Andrew Marvel, a 
witty and not ungraceful poet of the time of the 
Second Charles. Yes — ^here are the lines, and riot- 
ously extravagant and exaggerated they are ; but as 
a jest they were meant, and as a jest we must take 
them." 

So saying, Mr. Butler read aloud the following 
extracts from Andrew Marvel's ** Description of 
Holland," which served to amuse them across the 
remainder of the meadow land :— « 
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'* Holland, that scarce deserres the name of land. 
As but the off-scouring of the British sand; 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when thej heaved the lead ; 
Or what by the ocean*s slow alluvion fell. 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the mussel-sheU. 
Glad then as miners, who have found the ore, 
They with mad labour fished the land to shore ; 
And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if it had been of ambergreece ; 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay. 
Less than What building swallows bear away; 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles rowl. 
Transferring into them their dimghill soul. 
How did they rivet their gigantic piles 
Thorough the centre, their new catched miles, 
And to the stake a struggling country bound. 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 
Building their watery Babel far more high 
To catch the waves than those to scale the sky« 
Yet still his claim the injured ocean laid. 
And oft at leap-fi:^ o'er their steeples played. 
The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not as meat, but as a guest ; 
And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for Cabillau ;* 
Or, as they over the new level ranged. 
For pickled Herring, pickled Heeren changed I** 

They had by this time arrived on the river bank^ 
and taking their places in the ferry boat^ were 
presently gliding across the broad yellow Scheldt 
in company with three fan- sunburnt country girls, 
wearing their white lace caps and gay clothing; two 

♦Cod-fish. 
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sailors ; a meagre foreigner^ sallow and dark^ with 
gold rings in his ears; a &t old market woman^ 
canying a basket of eggs; and a young boy with a 
donkey. With the exception of the three girls, 
who kept whispermg and tittering among them- 
selves, no one uttered a word. The boys fixed their 
eyes with eager curiosity on the approaching quays, 
and on the stately brown spire tapering above all 
the rest. The ferryman whistled softly to himself; 
and schoolboys and tutor, country maidens, sailors, 
market women, foreigner, donkey and owner, 
floated over peaceably together, and were landed in 
safety on the opposite shore, amid a crowd of mari- 
ners, dockmen, merchants, and townspeople, all of 
whom seemed busy and bustling enough. 

Fain would our young travellers have started off 
at once to make the tour of this quaint and ancient 
city of the castle of the giant Antigon ; but they had 
already traversed many miles that morning, and Mr. 
Butler wisely judged that a few hours' repose was 
necessary to their proper enjoyment of the sights of 
Antwerp. Entering the Hotel de Hollande, which 
stood in a street leading down to the river, he ordered 
refreshments, advised complete rest for at least the 
next three hours, and promised that towards evening 
they should be at liberty to roam about the winding 
streets and open squares as they pleased. 

It was about six o'clock in the early summer 
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evening when they left their hotel, and presently, 
under Mr. Butler's guidance, found themselves in 
the midst of a broad open space with a solitary tree 
in the centre, a large Italian-looking building ex-* 
tending along one side, and many streets opening off 
in all directions around. 

*^Thi8," said Mr. Butler, "is the Town Hall; 
but it merits little attention. Do you observe that 
street to the right? Well, down there I will lead you 
to the great glory of Antwerp — ^the Cathedral. We 
shall, I trust, hear a vesper service chanted through 
its * dusky aisles;' but should we not be so fortunate, 
we can at least admire the architecture from every 
point of view, which alone to see is worth a pil- 
grimage." 

A few steps more brought them to the Place 
Verte, a square planted with trees, on one side of 
which stood the Cathedral, lofty, mountainous, rich 
with fretwork and tracery, and flying buttress, and 
carven niche, foliage, arch, entablature, and cornice ; 
a glorious Gothic temple, brown with age and 
elaborate with beauty. Here, through the pointed 
doorway, with its quaint gilt and painted covering 
overhead, they entered. The vesper service was 
nearly over ; a few scattered worshippers were kneel- 
ing here and there; the priests stood at the altar; the 
light perfumed smoke of the incense hovered around 
them; stray patches of light and masses of heavy shade 
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^* There has been much dispute as to whether 
Antwerp or Cologne may claim the honour of 
giving birth to this great artist. His parents 
belonged to this city, where his father held the 
distinguished rank of Councillor of the Senate; but 
was compelled to remove with all his family to 
Cologne, at the period of the Beformation, when 
Philip the Second of Spain barbarously oppressed 
all who dared entertain a hatred of the Inquisition, 
and a love of liberal and enlightened thought. But 
this cruelty, so far from extinguishing the fire of 
Protestantism, only served to fan it into a frantic 
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revolution. The Reformers rose up in arms through- 
out Flauders, destroying the sT-mbols of Bonian 
Catholicism, devaetatitig churches, and resolutely 
opposing themselves to the tyranny and espial of 
Spain. At this juncture, therefore, to avoid the 
dangers incurred by his party, the father of Bubens 
retired to Germany, where, as some say, this son 
was bom. In 1587, on the death of her husband, 
the widowed mother of the boy brought him back to 
Antwerp, where he was educated for the law, and, in 
his sixteenth year, placed as page in the noble &mily 
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of the Countess de Lalain^ in whose society he 
acquired the stately polish of court-life. Growing 
weary of this aristocratic monotony, and loving art 
above all things, he earnestly desired to become a 
painter. He met with some opposition from his 
family, who considered that profession unsuitable to 
his rank, but at length succeeded in obtaining their 
sanction ; and after studying under Verhaert, Van 
Noort, and the famous Otto Vennius, painter to the 
Archduke Albert, governor of the Netherlands, 
he proceeded to Italy, bearing with him letters of 
recommendation to several continental sovereigns. 
At this time, however, Kubens carried a recom- 
mendation in his appearance alone. An Italian 
historian of that period says of him that he was tall, 
well-made, of a fresh colour and fine temperament; 
majestic and urbane; noble in his manners and 
courtly in his dress, and generally wore a gold chain 
round his neck. To Venice, that wonderfiil 
city of the sea, the painter first repaired; and 
being there met by a gentleman attached to the 
court of the Duke of Mantua, was shortly after- 
wards summoned to that prince's capital, where he 
was cordially received, and splendidly entertained. 
Endowed with great vivacity in conversation, highly 
educated in foreign and classical literature, and 
possessing a handsome person and attractive dispo- 
sition, he won the Duke's afiection and confidence 
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80 far as to be by him entrusted with a secret mission 
to the court of Spain^ where he was received with 
flattering distinction by Philip III. During his 
stay at Madrid, the king sat to him for his portrait^ 
conversed with him frequently on the state of the 
Netherlands and on the purport of his visit, and even 
congratulated the Duke of Mantua, in his letters5 
on the eloquence and diplomacy of his envoy. 
These duties discharged, Bubens proceeded &om 
Madrid to Mantua, from Mantua to Borne, and from 
Rome to Florence, where he was welcomed by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and presented by him with 
his portrait suspended to a gold chain. He then 
returned to Kome, and besides executing a great 
number of works for the cardinals and nobility, 
painted an altar-piece for the church of Monte 
Cavallo, by order of Pope Paul V. His next des- 
tination was Milan ; and here, as if life were destined 
to be a perpetual triumph in his honour, he was 
hailed with delight and welcomed with acclamations. 
Princes, senators, and merchants all invited him to 
splendid banquets, and contended together in offering 
the highest prices for his pictures. In this city he 
painted an immense number of portraits, as well as 
historical and religious pieces; but while residing 
there, engaged upon so profitable and pleasant an 
employment, he received news of his mother'^ 
dangerous illness; whereupon he hastened to Ant« 
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werp, but found himself too late. She was already 
dead^ and a tomb erected over her grave informs us 
that her age was seventy. The artist had now spent 
eight years abroad^ but^ overwhelmed with a profound 
melancholy, withdrew for four months into the Abbey 
of St Michael, surrendering himself to the most 
passionate grief, and spending many hours in each 
day beside the tomb of his mother. When this 
vehement despair had a little abated, he prepared to 
return to Italy, but the Archduke Albert, who wisely 
sought to retain so distinguished a painter and 
politician, secured him to his service by the offer of 
a liberal pension, and permitted him to establish 
himself at Antwerp, apart from the gay bustle of 
the court of Brussels. Here he married an heiress^ 
bought a large house in the Place de Meir, which he 
rebuilt and decorated in the Italian style, with a court- 
yard and garden, and a screen of so rich and graceful 
a design ihsit the front looks like a bower in stonework. 
Xn his museum, which was approached by a splendid 
staircase, the artist placed all the curiosities that he 
had purchased abroad; pictures, statues, busts, bas- 
reliefs, medals, onyxes, agates, and gems of every 
description. He also kept a menagerie, or private 
collection of wild beasts, which he used as models 
in his hunting scenes; and lived altogether in so 
royal a style that he became the envy of all his 
fellow-artists. His very manner of working was 
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fbrdly. He made small sketches, which, being deli- 
vered over to his pupils, were by them worked into 
large paintings. When these were half completed, 
the great master himself took them in hand and 
finished them. Before taking up the pencil he caused 
passages of history or poetry to be read aloud to him, 
for the purpose of warming his imagination; and every 
evening he rode round the ramparts of Antwerp on 
one of his splendid Andalusian horses. At supper he 
received eminent men of every profession — authors, 
wits, diplomatists, artists, and others ; and was ever 
occupied in storing his own mind with fresh treasures 
of knowledge. It would, perhaps, be scarcely pos-* 
sible to imagine a more magnificent and luxurious 
life than this of the illustrious Fleming. It is the 
very fufilment of the painter's dream, and has no 
parallel in the history of art. Towards the close 
of 1620, Marie de Medicis engaged him to paint a 
series of twenty-one pictures, illustrative of the 
most important events of her life. He immediately 
executed the sketches (all of which are now in the 
Munich gallery), and composed a sort of pictorial 
allegorical poem, of which each painting made a 
verse. Nothing can be more extravagantly gorgeous 
than this gallery, and walking down the avenue 
that they form in the Louvre, one fancieg oneself in 
the company of living and breathing people, kings, 
queens, courtiers, soldiers. Pagan divinities. Nymphs, 

L 
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Tritons, Oceanides, Loves, and Christian characterdF 
One hears the rustling of satins and velvets. The 
blaze of armonr and jewels dazzles the eye, Hke the 
snn at noonday* The air is heavy with perfumes — 
hot with the angry breath of war — cool with airs 
from heaven. All is a brilliant and gorgeous dream ; 
yet all is real. This gigantic task, which was 
completed in three years, was as usual shared by 
Rubens and his pupils, being carried on from 
sketches by the latter, but finished off by the hand 
of the master. In 1626, Rubens had the misfortune 
to lose his wife, who left him two sons ; shortly after 
this event, he was entrusted by the Archduke with 
an important embassy to Holland. Thence he 
proceeded to Madrid, to confer with the King of 
Spain, and was honoured by that monarch with the 
title of Secretary to the Privy Council. His next 
mission was to London, where he was entertained 
with great distinction by Charles I. and the English 
nobility, and was employed to paint the ceiling of 
the Banqueting House at Whitehall. As soon as 
all negotiations were concluded, Bubens returned to 
Antwerp, having been presented with a diamond 
collar, and knighted, by Charles, as a public mark 
of esteem and admiration. In 1630, our painter 
married a second time, and to a wife of sixteen years 
of age. In 1631, he was elected President of the 
Academy of Antwerp* In 1635, he retired alto- 
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gether from political and court-life, occupying 
himself with art alone, and, in consequence of his 
failing health, turning his attention to smaller works. 
He died on the 30th of May, 1640, aged sixty years 
and eleven months. The magistrates, the clergy, 
the nobles, the citizens, and the people of Antwerp, 
all followed the coffin to the Church of St. Jacques, 
where, at the end of three days^ a fiineral seryice 
was celebrated in his honour, and conducted with a 
pomp and splendour that might have befitted the 
obsequies of a king. His cabinet was found filled 
with objects of value, such as jewels, works of art, 
and curiosities of every description: it also contained 
six gold chains, and several rings, with which he 
had been presented by various sovereigns, and his 
diamond hat-loop, worth 10,000 crowns, the gift 
of Charles I. of England. Ivory sculptures; rock- 
crystals; antique and modem medals; agates; 
onyxes; cornelians; and more than two hundred 
and thirty pictures, of which ninety-three were from 
his own easel, and the rest by various Italian, 
Flemish, and Dutch painters, were assembled in 
his museum, and these were afterwards sold for 
more than forty thousand pounds. Thus lived and 
thus died this great and justly celebrated man, who 
was as profoundly versed in science as in archaeology, 
in literature as in languages, in politics as in paint- 
ing ; who exhausted the gifts of fortune and of fame; 

L 2 
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and who, alike in hia professional and private cha-* 
racter, may justly be entitled ^The Prince of 
Painters.' " 

*^ What a grand life I " cried Frank, as Mr, Butler 
concluded this history, ^^ I should like to be an 
artist on those terms !" 

** I don't think I should," said Joe Simpson, 
yawning, ** He must have had a deal dt trouble. 
I'd rather be a merchant, like papa, and get rich 
and do nothing!'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

18 CHIEFLY OCCUPIED WITH tHE LOTE-8TOBT OF QUBNTIN 
HATST8, THE BLACKSMITH OF ANTWERP; AND TOUCHES, TO-" 
WAEDS THE CLOSE, UPON A PAINFUL SUBJECT. 

Nbab the foot of the tower of Antwerp Cathedral is 
an old draw-well^ surmounted by a light and ele- 
gant Gothic canopy of iron, on the top of which 
stands a graceful figure of a knight in fiill armour^ 
holding a glove in his hand. The glove bears 
reference to the glove-market, formerly held on this 
spot. The canopy and figure are the work of 
Quentin Matsys, a blacksmith and painter of 
Antwerp, and were executed with the hammer alone 
and without assistance from the file. 

Walking roimd and round this beautiful object^ 
the quick eyes of Sydney Kobins detected the name 
of the painter engraved on a slab let into the stone- 
work of the tower, which, on a nearer inspection, 
proved to be a tablet to his memory, with this remark- 
able Latin verse inscribed beneath—^ 

** Comiubialis Amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem/' 
"What can be the meaning of this?" exclaimed 
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the discoverer, sununomog tlie others. " Here is 
an odd veree, and all about tlie man who made that 




iron work I Pray, Mr. Butler, would yon explain 
thia to ua, eirV" 

Mr. Butler smiled. 

*' Surely," Baid he, " you know aufiGcie&t of Laiiti 
to translate that easy verae I " 

" Oh yea, sir ; I know what the English of it 
would be; but I can't see the application. It means. 
Connubial love turned Vulcan into Apellet." 

" Quite right," replied the master good-naturedly. 
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taking out his note-book. "But there is a story 
connected with it also ; and^ if you like to sit on the 
parapet of this well for a few minutes, I will read it 
to you as I wrote it a long time ago." 

Quite delighted at the prospect of hearing an(>ther 
tale, the boys gathered eagerly round, and listened 
to this — 

LOVE STORY OF MATSYS, THE BLACKSMITH. 

Quentin Matsys was born in Antwerp, about the 
year 1460, and was brought up to foUow his father's 
trade as blacksmith and farrier. And a vefy good 
trade it was, in those days> and much respected by 
the commonalty — especially so in the case of young 
Quentin, whose father had lately died and left him, 
not only a fine business, but a well-filled coffer. A 
gayer, cleverer, and withal a more industrious young 
fellow than the blacksmith, lived not in Antwerp. 
In the summer evenings he would shut up his shop 
an4 his forge, and go out upon the ramparts to walk 
with the daughters of his neighbours ; or outside the 
gates to play at quoits or to try his skill with the 
cross-bow ; or into the theatre in the cloth market to 
see a miracle-play. In short, he set himself to work 
to enjoy life as heartily as any man. On these occar 
sions his hand was oftener in his purse or on the hilt 
of his dagger than was, perhaps, quite consistent with 
the position of a steady young citizen — ^his dress, too. 
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may have been a little richer than was needAil, and 
his moustache was possibly curled in too fierce and 
military a style. But, after all, no man could labour 
harder during the day ; execute his work more punc- 
tually ; or behave himself more becomingly when 
occupied in any way upon matters of trade. So, as it. 
ever happens, our dashing blacksmith was admired 
as much (and perhaps more) for his faidts than his 
virtues; was the hero and model of all his companions; 
and the idol of every pretty girl in Antwerp. But 
the feierriest bachelors, as well as the bravest knights, 
are liable to defeat and capture; and in Quentin's 
case this misfortune fell upon him from the bright eyes 
of Bertha Vanderlinden, the daughter of Messire Jan 
Vanderljnden, the painter, who lived in an old quaint 
house in the Place Verte, by the cathedral. Now 
Master Quentin thought, as many a young man 
thinks, that it was as easy to transfix a lady's heart 
as to hit the white spot in the centre of the target — 
so he set about his courtship in a very characteristic 
and cavalier manner indeed; dressing himself in 
ten times his wonted bravery ; wearing a gold chain, 
forsooth, around his neck, and a cock's feather in 
his cap ; following her to and from church ; crossing 
lier path in all her walks ; sending her copies of 
verses, which, to speak truth, were execrably bad . 
and levelling at her such a succession of admiring 
and languishing glances as could not fail (in his 
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opinion) to soften her heart upon the spot. When 
he had plied this battery against the gentle Bertha 
for about three weeks, he concluded that she must, 
of course, be quite as much in love, and quite as 
anxious to have an explanation, as himself; so one 
fine morning saw him knock boldly at the door of 
the quaint old house in the Place Verte, when he 
asked, consequentially enough, to see Messire Jan 
Vanderlinden, and was shown straightway into that 
artist's studio. A pale grave old man, with a palette 
in one hand and a brush in the other, was standing 
before a picture as he entered, painting busily, and 
wrapped in a long black velvet robe edged with sables. 
All around were scattered the picturesque items 
necessary to his art — draperies, statues, swords, 
armour, grotesque furniture, colour-boxes, and instru- 
ments of music. Some large paintings were hang- 
ing here and there about the room, and some stood 
on the floor with their faces turned to the wall. 
The light came from above, and cast strange shadows ; 
and close by the old man's feet, sitting upon a low 
stool and reading aloud from a parchment volume, 
was Bertha herself. Not at all abashed by the 
scene before him, Matsys took off his cap with a 
flourish, bowed to the artist and bowed to the 
young girl, and began at once upon the subject of 
his visit. 

" Messire Vanderlinden," he said, " I love yout 
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beautifiil daughter^ and I am here to ask firom you 
her hand in marriage." 

The artist laid aside his brushes in amazement ; 
the fair Bertha blushed ; the lover continued. 

*' I am rich," he said, " and I am young. I flatter 
myself," (and here his eyes strayed to a mirror.at the 
opposite side of the room) ^' that I am not ill-looking. 
I ask no fortune with my bride, and I will make 
her the best of husbands. What say you, Messire 
Vanderlinden?" 

**What says my daughter?" asked the painter, 
looking down at the girl, who blushed and was silent. 
" What says Bertha to so sudden a proposal ? Does 
this bold suitor please her ?" 

** I flatter myself," said the coxcomb, " that the 
young lady is not wholly indifferent." 

" Eh ? How ?" cried the father. " Have you been 
plotting together?" 

** No, sir," cried Matsys warmly, " I have but seen 
her in church, and on the ramparts. Our only com- 
munication has been through the eyes — and — and 
through some little verses of mine — ^poetic trifles, 
which may not, perhaps, have passed quite disre- 
garded. We have never spoken, sir. Never — ^upon 
my honour as — as a man." 

He was going to say — ^^ as a gentleman ;" but he 
stopped himself in time, and pressed his hand upon 
his heart instead. 
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" But you never told me of the verses, Bertha ! '' 
said the artist, in a tone of gentle reproach. ^^ Con- 
fess, my child — do you love this youth ?" 

She hesitated and looked down. 

*' If— if his suit meets your favour, my father,*' 
elie replied, ^' I shall not oppose it." 

"Angelic creature 1" cried the lover, seizing her 
hand. But the father interposed and drew him away. 

*' Stay, sir," he sidd gravely. " All is not arranged 
yet. You presume upon our indulgence, and you 
forget that I have not yet been informed even ot 
your name." 

" My name," said the youth, drawing himself up 
to his full height, and speaking as grandly as if he 
were the Count of Flanders himself — "is Qubntin 
Matbys." 

" Quentin Matsys 1" repeatedthe other. •" I have 
certainly heard the name before. Bertha, give me 
my manuscript catalogue of Flemish painter!" 

The young girl rose and handed him a large 
volume closely written in double columns, idong 
which he searched carefully for some minutes, and 
then looked up with a serious and puzzled counte- 
nance. 

This book, Messire Quentin Matsys," he said, 
is a catalogue written by my own hand. It con- 
tains a list of the names, birth, and chief works 
of all the painters of Flanders, living and dead. 
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Whose pupil were you ? I cannot find your name 
amongst them." 

'* Painters — pupil — ^my name I" stammered our 
hero^ with an equally puzzled face^ and a half smile. 
'^^ Why, you must be dreaming 1 I am no painter. I 
am a blacksmith. Quentin Matsys, the blacksmith 
of Antwerp!" 

*' A blacksmith T echoed Messire Vanderlinden, 
slamming the book together with fury, and looking 
at the youth as proudly as a Spanish grandee might 
look at a knighted shopkeeper. ^^ A blacksmith, and 
aspire to my daughter I Do you not know, sir, 
that I have sworn never to marry her unless to an 
artist like myself? An artist — and a distinguished 
member of that glorious profession I Get you gone, 
impertinent tradesman, and never dare to look at 
my child again." 

'*0h, father," cried Bertha, bursting into tears, 
** do not be so hasty. Oh, the poor youth I" 

**What, do you plead for him? This is worse 
still. Nay, I am resolute; and if my vow were not 
strict and plain enough before, I here renew it. 
Begone^ Messire Blacksmith — and remember, if you 
would wed with Bertha Vanderlinden, you must 
be a painter I" 

Pale, humbled, and very unlike the bold suitor 
who went in at that door, poor Quentin left the 
house in an agony of despair, and betaking himself 
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to his own home, put up the shutters; closed his 
forge, although it was early noon ; and, throwing 
himself upon his bed, gave way to his grief and 
wept bitterly. It was a miserable day for him, and 
a more miserable night. But it changed the whole 
course of his ideas ; and this letter, which reached the 
fair Bertha on the following morning, served to show 
how deeply and tridy he had loved her, despite his 
conceit and his bold bearing. It ran thus : — 

** Dear and most beautiful lady, — I love you, and 
I believe that you do not despise my love. You 
can wed only a painter, and a painter I will be for 
your sake. Await my return till, four years have 
passed, and if I do not then claim you with honour, 
for ever forget *^ Quentin Matsys." 

The good citizens of Antwerp marvelled greatly 
that day, when neither shop nor forge of our friend 
the blacksmith was opened. Still more so, when they 
remained closed for a week, and then were sold to a 
saddler, with the news that Quentin Matsys had left 
the city, no one knew when; and was gone, no one 
knew whither. 

Three years and a half went by, and there was a 
great exhibition of paintings to be held in the town- 
hall of Antwerp ; an event which was the cause of 
immense excitement to all the artists of Flanders 
and Holland, because a rich prize of a purse of 
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money and a golden cup was to be awarded to the 
painter of the best picture. 

Hessire Jan Yanderlinden was appointed judge 
of this competition^ and very proud he was of the 
honour, 

'^ No consideration of rank or established reputa^ 
tion shall influence me^" said he to his daughter. 
** Though it were to a shoe^black, if he had painted 
the best picture, I would award the guerdon, I will 
be a just umpire — ^and. Bertha, if that prize-holder 
be an unmarried man, to him, above all others^ it 
would gladden my heart to see you married." 

But Bertha sighed and shook her head, and thought 
sadly, but not urihopefuUy, of her absent lover. 

The great day came at last. The pictures were 
all hung round the state council chamber of the 
town-hall ; and though many a master was known 
well enough by his style, not a name was attached 
to a single piece. Kound and round went Messire 
Jan Vanderlinden, followed by the mayor and chief 
citizens, scanning, criticising, and making notes of 
all the principal pictures, till at length he came to 
one, a small canvas representing two misers countt 
ing their mouey— before which he stopped suddenly, 
and cried aloud-^ 

" This is the best picture I '' 

Every one crowded round at once, and exclama- 
tions of wonder burst from every lip. 
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" The gold and silver is real ! " cried one. 

" You can almost hear it chink ! '' added another, 

*^What cunning — what life — what expression!" 
exclaimed a third. 

Messire Vanderlinden took his place solemnly in 
the great chair on the platform at the top of the hall, 

"I award the prize of the purse of money and the 
golden cup to the painter of *The Mifiers,'" he said 
loudly. "Let him step forward to receive them." 

**I ask no prize but one," said a bronzed and 
stalwart man of about twenty-six or seven yesurs of 
age, dressed in a somewhat foreign style, but speak- 
ing with all the accent of a native Fleming. '^Keep 
the purse and the cup, father, for whom you will; 
but give me your daughter Bertha, whom I love. I 
am Quentin Matsys." 

The end of the story needs scarcely to be told. 
Enough that he had studied, in Italy, and cast aside 
hammer and anvil for canvas and brush; that he 
had achieved a success beyond the very dream of hie 
ambition ; and that where Quentin Matsys the black- 
smith had been refused with scorn, Quentin Matsys 
the painter was welcomed with delight, and received 
all the reward that his heart desired, and all the 
glory that his gallant perseverance and his faithful 
love merited. 
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That's a capital story!" cried Frank, clapping 
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his hands. ^^I like it better than any Mr. Butler 
has told us." 

"And pray, sir," asked Sydney, "what has 
become of the picture that gained the prize?" 

**That picture," said Mr. Butler, "now hangs in 
the gallery of Windsor Castle. But I do not advise 
you to rely too implicitly upon my story. It 
is founded on facts, but I do not vouch for the 
truth of all the particulars. I am now leading you 
to the Exchange, or Bourse ; a very singular and 
ancient building, built in a mingled style of Moorish 
and Gothic, and worthy of your particular attention, 
as being the model chosen by Sir Thomas GreshauL 
for the Koyal Exchange of London. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, I should inform you, resided in Antwerp 
as British Agent, in 1550. Now, gentlemen, this is 
the spot * where the merchants most do congregate.'" 

It was a quaint square court, or quadrangle, in 
which they now found themselves. All round the sides, 
with outlets into four streets, ran a sort of cloister 
of cross arches, supported by antique pillars of blue 
stone, curiously carved, and of an infinite variety of 
pattern, no two amongst them being alike. Above 
this cloister rose two storeys of an old building, run- 
ning in long lateral galleries all round the open 
space, and covered in with glass in the centre, like a 
gigantic conservatory on pillars. It is impossible 
to describe the singular and beautiful effect of 
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this Strange old edifice, now empty and silent, 
and mournfully indicative of wealth and commerce 
departed, 

*^How odd it is," exclaimed Frank, "that none 
of these columns should be of the same pattern I Is 
not that a fault?" 

" Not in the Gothic school," replied Mr. Butler ; 
'^for in it we look for perpetual variety and the 
utmost richness of decoration. In the Greek archi- 
tecture, it is a law that all columns, cornices, and 
capitals be strictly alike, and the sternest and most 
rigid majesty is the result. • That order of architec- 
ture is called the Pure, or Classical. In the Gothic, 
on the contrary, a general harmony of design was 
alone sought ; and the greater the changefulness of 
detail, the more it was in accordance Vith the tastes 
of the early North. But a learned gentleman named 
Buskin, of whom you may have heard, has written 
very eloquently upon this subject in his famous work 
called * The Stones of Venice,' which, if ever you 
read it, will give you a clearer insight into this dis- 
cussion than anything I can tell you." 

From the Exchange they went along the fine 
broad street called the Place de Meir, and saw the 
house where Bubens lived, with its carved and 
foliated front, justly deserving the name given to it 
by Mr. Butler, who called it "a bower of stone." 
Obtaining leave, though with some difficulty^ to 
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enter the garden at the back^ they were shown the 
pavilion in which the great artist used to painty and 
the stone table at which he sat with his friends and 
pupils round him. So real and romantic did the 
£cene appear that they would scarcely have been 
surprised if, at that moment, they had seen him 
walking between the flower-beds, with his plumed 
hat on his head, and his gold chain round his neck. 

** In this house," said Mr. Butler, as they turned 
away and emerged once more into the street, ^^ King 
Charles the Second has held many a feast, and spent 
many a careless hour." 

*^King Charles of England, sir? " cried Sydney, 
in surprise. 

" Even so," replied the master. ** The house was 
hired from RubWs's widow by the loyal Duke of New- 
<castle, who retired here after the battle of Marston 
Moor, and received King Charles and the refugee 
cavaliers as his honoured guests. You forget that in 
Planders we tread constantly in the footsteps of the 
Merry Monarch. At Bruges, do you not remember, 
we saw the house he occupied, and I told you how he 
iiad been elected King of the Crossbowmen?" 

'* True, sir," replied the boy, " I remember all 
that perfectly — ^but what place is this ?" 

'' This," said Mr. Butler, **is the Museum of 
^Antwerp." 
< The Museum of Antwerp is a fine stcme building. 
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ynth a noble entrance-haJl, and a bust of Bubens 
over the door. A double flight of steps rises from 
the hall-floor to the gallery, forming a triangle of 
which the ground line is the base, and leading to a 
suite of rooms filled with valuable paintings, of which 
fourteen are by Bubens himself, and six by Vandyck^ 
an artist of equal celebrity. In the first room they 
saw a venerable and interesting relic — namely, an 
old chair covered with tattered and stained leather, 
which bore an inscription signifying that it was the 
official seat of Sir Peter Paul Bubens, President of 
the Academy of St. Luke. 

After spending a couple of hours with the pictures, 
they descended into the quiet monkish garden — a 
green, still place, with benches, and old trees, and 
discoloured statues, and long unmown grass. 

" I like this old garden," said Mr. Butler, as they 
Sat on a bench under the spreading boughs. " Its 
antiquity and seclusion are fitting precincts for the 
art-treasures which we have just seen. It looks 
almost like a graveyard. See those marble slabs let 
into the walls all around I Each is inscribed with 
the name and praises of some eminent painter; so 
that one might almost believe they were all buried 
here, and that their shades came back and wandered 
amid these trees on moonlight nights^ or threaded 
the galleries within, surveying once more the trophies 
of their ancient glory." 
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"I shouldn't like to be here after dark," said 
Charley Potts, looking uncomfortable. 

*^ Nor I," added Joe. " It's so gloomy.'* 

*' Not gloomy, but sad," said Mr. Butler — " like 
a beautiful cemetery, or the interior of a Cathedral. 
Remember that Antwerp is a city in decay." 

/^It was a rich city once, was it not, sir?" asked 
Frank. 

" You shall judge by these statistics," replied Mr. 
Butler, opening his note-book. ^^ Listen. ^Antwerp 
once numbered two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
where reside now but ninety thousand. Two thou- 
sand five hundred vessels laden with the riches of 
the world were often to be seen at onccy lying at 
anchor in the river. Five hundred wagons entered 
its gates daily, with goods for the markets. Five 
thousand merchants met twice in each day beneath the 
cloisters of yonder antique Bourse. Five hundred 
millions of guilders were annually put in circulation 
by its industry.' Now, young gentlemen, compare 
the past and present state of Antwerp, and be not 
surprised if you find its aspect melancholy. It was, 
at the time of which I have been speaking, the 
wealthiest commercial city of all Europe." 

** And is it so very poor now ? " asked Freddy. 
*' Have they no money and no ships left, Mr. 
Butler ? " 

Mr. Butler laughed, and patted the child's shoulder. 
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*^ Oh yes, Freddy," he said, " they have some 
trade and some money still; though it is as nothing 
compared with their former importance. The mari- 
time commerce of Antwerp extends through every 
quarter of the globe ; but her largest trade is with 
the ports of Germany. A considerable part of the 
civic revenue is derived from the fabrication of silks, 
straw hats, and lace embroidery. They also carry 
on a large trade in sugar-refining ; and though se- 
cond to Ghent in point of commerce, and to Brussels 
in point of gaiety and fashion^ Antwerp may yet lay 
claim to a station of some dignity among the cities 
of Flanders. And now we had better return to 
our hotel, for to-morrow, you know, we must begin 
to retrace our steps towards Ostend." 

" Not I ! " cried Frank. " You know, sir, that I 
am to go from here to England, and spend the rest 
of my holidays at home with papa and mamma." 

" And I too," added Joe Simpson. " I am to go 
home, and to travel with you. I hope I shan't be 
sea-sick." 

*^ I have not forgotten that we are to part here," 
said Mr. Butler, with a sigh. ^^ And I am sorry that 
our little tour has so soon come to its close; for I think 
we have all enjoyed it, while it has lasted. But do not 
let us talk of the parting now — ^time enough for that 
after dinner, when we inquire about the steamboats 
on the quays. Till then, we will be merry together." 
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And SO they were merry together — ^very mei*^ 
indeed ; and after dinner^ having been down to the- 
quays, and arranged everything for Frank's and Joe*fe> 
departure, they went on to see the fortifications^, 
which lie all round the city. Here, after admiring^ 
the massive gates and drawbridges, the gUttering- 
moats and turfed embankments, which make these- 
fortifications, at the same time, so strong and so- 
beautiful, they at length sat down in the shade of a^ 
large acacia-tree to rest awhile and enjoy the sunset.. 

^^ I can hardly believe that I shall be at home by 
this time to-morrow evening," said Frank, thought* 
ftilly. ^^ It seems so strange that I should be sitting 
here this evening, surrounded by people whose lan- 
guage, features, habits, history, and religion, are all 
foreign, and that in less than twenty-four hours I 
shall be in the midst of the hills amongst which I 
was bom ! About this very time I shall, I dare say, 
be running round the grounds, examining evety 
nook and comer of the dear old house, making 
acquaintance with the poultry, and the horses, and 
every live creature in the place. Our big dog,. 
Carlo, will know me at once, I'll answer for it; but 
I am not so sure of my pony. I am afraid he will: 
have forgotten me by this time." 

" I have no pony," said Joe, with an air of 'great 
importance, " but my papa has a beautiful carriage, 
with a footman behind it in a fine livery ; and when 
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we drive out along the country roads^ the poor 
people all pull off their hats to us. I like that much 
better than riding on a pony." 

** I dare say you do," said Frank, with a good- 
humoured smile. ^^ It looks grand, and isn't half the 
trouble. My dear Joe, you are one of the most 
consistent of human beings, and ought to adopt for 
your motto the Persian proverb, which says — 

" *It is better to sit than to stand ; 
It is better to sleep than to sit ; 
It is better to die than to sleep.' " 

*^ All but the last, thank you I " exclaimed Joe^ 
uneasily. *^ I don't desire to die, I assure you. I 
wish you wouldn't talk of such uncomfortable 
things!" 

" You are wrong, Joe," said Charley Potts, look- 
ing very grave. " You should always be prepared 
for the worst, you know. If J were going all those 
miles by sea to-morrow, with the chances of storm, 
or shipwreck, or the boiler bursting". . . . 

**I tell you I don't like itl" interrupted poor 
Joe, getting very red, as much from apprehension 
as from anger. " Mr. Butler, sir, do you believe 
there is any danger of shipwreck between Antwerp 
and London?" 

"Not much, certainly," replied Mr. Butler,, 
smiling. "And, assuredly, there are no desert 
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islands on which yon conld be cast, like Bobinson 
Crusoe!'* 

^ I am so fond of Robinson Crusoe ! '' sighed little 
Freddy. ** I wish Mr. Butler would tell us a story. 
It would be the last we should hear while we are all 
together 1" 

** Oh, do, Mr. Butler ! " cried the boys, simulta- 
neously. *' Do tell us a story 1 Please do, sir !" 

*^ Upon my word,*' said Mr. Butler, ** I think I 
must have told you all the stories that my book 
contains, by this time." 

"Then make one up, sir I" pleaded Freddy. 
*' That will do quite as well." 

" My dear child," laughed Mr. Butler, " do you 
take me for a second Scheherezade?" 

** Scheherezade !" repeated the little boy. ** What 
is that?" 

^^ Why that's the name of the Sultana who makes 
up all the stories in the * Arabian Nights 1 '"ex- 
<^laimed Frank. '^ But then, to be sure, she was 
always afraid of having her head cut off the next 
morning, and that sharpened her powers of inven- 
tion." 

'^ Well, although I am not inspired by any such 
agreeable motive-power," said Mr. Butler, " I will 
try to comply with your wishes, as well as I can« 
If I fail, you must accept the will for the deed, and 
bear in mind that authorship is not my vocation." 
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And with this apology, Mr. Butler, after pausing 
:a few moments to consider how he should begin, 
related the following story of 

ALONZO OF MEXICO. 

Some two hundred and sixty, or eighty, years 
ago, when the power of Spain both in Europe and 
America was at its height, there lived in Mexico a 
wealthy Spaniard named Alonzo. Born to the in- 
heritance of vast estates, accustomed from childhood 
to all conceivable luxuries, and taught to believe 
himself the greatest, richest, and wisest of mankind, 
he grew up, as might be expected, with all the 
characteristics of an intolerable despot. Having 
been surrounded all his life by slaves whom he could 
order about or ill-treat at his pleasure, he was propor- 
tionately tyrannical and unjust. As no one had ever 
dared to contradict him, and his parents had spoiled 
him from his cradle, he learned to regard his own wiU 
as law, and to believe that he was born to be obeyed. 
Of course he was dreadfully selfish, obstinate, and 
overbearing. After such au education, it was im- 
possible that he should be otherwise ; but for his edu- 
<cation his parents were more to be blamed than him- 
self. Besides all these faults, he had one more — he 
was lazy. Even this vice, however, sprang natu- 
rally from the rest. Having always been indulged, 
lie never chose, of course, to do anything that was a 
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trouble to him. He hated study^ ad he hated alE 
other exertion, and grew up more ignorant than, 
most of his own servants. He could not read ; but 
when he wanted amusement, he called for his libranani 
to read to him. He had never learned to write ; so- 
he kept a secretary, who wrote his letters for him*. 
He had some taste for music ; but as he had never^ 
taken the trouble to master any instrument, he wad 
forced to content himself with listening to the per— 
foi^ances of his own private band and singers. When, 
he went out to take the air, he was either carried 
by his slaves in a luxurious litter, or driven in a fine 
gilt coach drawn by six white horses. To walk, or 
to ride on horseback, were exertions of which his 
effeminate frame was no longer capable; and in 
consequence of these habits he became at last sa* 
stout and unwieldy that, before he was forty years 
of age, his life was a burden to himself. Thus it hap— 
pened that he fell ill, and his physician declared that 
he must take a sea^voyage of some months' durar- 
tion if he would save his life. To this Alonzo was at 
first greatly averse ; but when he found that he must 
either submit to the cure, or die, he unwillingly 
consented. A fine -ship was therefore fitted up for 
his use, furnished with all the luxuries which to 
Alonzo were the very necessaries of every-day life. 
Superb services of gold and silver plate, rich hang- 
ings of silk and velvet, sofas, divans, mirrors. Turkeys 
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<5arpet8, stores of choice wines, preserved fruits, and 
potted meats of every description, were provided in 
:abundance ; and when all was ready, the great man 
was carried on board, accompanied by his musicians, 
readers, secretaries, slaves, and flatterers, and so the 
;ehip set saiL Even thus, however, Alonzo thought 
himself the most unfortunate and uncomfortable 
o{ men, and was continually grumbling at his hard 
fate in being obliged to leave his splendid palace in 
Mexico for so long a time. Nothing pleased him. 
He became more fastidious and overbearing than 
•ever. He found fault with his cook, and flung the 
dishes at the heads of the servants who brought them 
to table. He declared that his reader was hoarse ; 
that his wines were sour ; that his musicians played 
out of time ; and that his slaves were lazy, and must 
have so many lashes every day to keep them in 
-order. In fact, he grew so cruel and tyrannical that 
theslaves, who were weary of his yoke, and the sailors, 
who were covetous of the immense wealth on board, 
•concerted a rebellion together, and, rising up in 
^rms, took Alonzo prisoner, divided the gold and 
silver, and all the delicious wines and other valuables 
amongst themselves, and steered for the West India 
islands, where they resolved to purchase lands with 
i:he product of their spoils, and found a free society, 
of which the ship's captain was to be chief. In the 
meantime^ they stripped Alonzo of all his rich cloth- 
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^g 9 gft^e lum^ instead, a rough suit, such as wa» 
worn by common sailors ; and then, being unwiUing' 
to take away his life, cast anchor at the first isUmd 
to which they came, and sent him on shore witilk 
nothing but a bag of biscuits, and a piece of old 
sailcloth to cover him by night. 

Thus deserted, the wretched Alonzo even knelt 
to the sailors who rowed him to shore. He offered 
them the half of all his possessions if they would 
but take him back to Mexico. He wept, he en- 
treated, he threatened ; but all in vain. They put 
off without heeding him, and soon he saw the vessel 
crowding sail, and disappearing fast upon the western 
horizon. Then he flung himself upon the ground,, 
and yielded to all the frenzy of despair. 

" They had better have killed me at once,'' cried 
he, " than have left me to perish of cold and hunger !'* 
And then he thought of all the stories he had ever 
heard of shipwrecks' and desert islands, of travellers 
devoured by wild beasts or tortured by savages, and 
so gave himself up for lost, and wept for terror and 
misery. By and by, as night came on, he dragged 
himself feebly along over the shingly beach, and took 
shelter in a kind of natural cavern in the rocks, 
where he covered himself as well as he could with 
his piece of sail-cloth, and, overpowered with fatigue 
and sorrow, fell profoundly asleep. In the morning 
he woke, for the first time in his life, at sunrise ; and 
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being by this time very hungry, ate several of his 
dry biscuits, and washed them down with a draught 
of pure water from a spring that came trickUng over 
the cliffs in a tiny cascade. Then he remembered 
the rich viands and the precious wines that he had 
lately despised, and wrung his hands, and lamented 
his hard fate more bitterly than ever. The very 
fragments that he used to fling away to his dogs 
would have been acceptable to him now. 

** I cannot^ sleep another night in the cave, at all 
events," he said to himself. *^ I must try, somehow 
or another, to penetrate farther up the island. If 
there are trees, they will afford me some little shelter;, 
and perhaps I may find a bank of moss which will, at 
least, make a softer bed than the hard gravel. Then 
I may discover some natural fruits, more palatable 
than this stale biscuit I At all events, it is worth the 
effort of trying." 

And with this, he shouldered his bag of biscuits 
and his piece of sailcloth, and, climbing the nearest 
eminence, saw some beautiful palms and other trees^ 
at the distance of about a mile from the shore. To 
these he now directed his steps, often stopping to 
rest, and lay down his burthen. 

"Oh dearl" cried he, "if I only had my gilt 
coach again, and my six white horses I What a toil 
it is to walk! How heavy these biscuits and this 
sailcloth are I What a shocking thing it is that I^ 
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destined by nature to be a ruler among men^ should 
be reduced to carrying a burthen on my shoulders I** 

At lengthy however^ after taking as long a tune 
upon the road as would have sufficed any ordinary^ 
walker for the accomplishment of ten times the 
distance^ Alonzo reached the wood^ found a shady 
place carpeted with grass and wild flowers, and there, 
being utterly exhausted with his unwonted exer- 
tion, lay down and fell asleep. By and by, he was 
awakened by a sound of many voices, and, starting 
up in terror, found himself surrounded by a crowd 
of persons whose complexion, dress, and accent were 
totally unlike those of the native Mexicans to whom 
he had been accustomed. Their language, however, 
bore so close a resemblance to that of the descendants 
of the old Peruvian people that he comprehended 
them without much difficulty, and succeeded in 
making himself tolerably well understood. Their 
manners, moreover, were friendly, their countenances 
mild, and their dresses indicative of a semi-barbarous, 
semi-civilized condition. 

" Who are you ? " said one of them, acting as 
spokesman for the rest. 

He was a tall, olive-coloured man, with a sort of 
coronet upon his head, made of feathers and coloured 
straws, and a loose cloak and leggings made of leather 
'Curiously cut and embroidered. 

^^ I am a gentleman," replied Alonzo, recovering 
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liis courage as soon as lie felt assured of their 
:friendly intentions. 

" A gentleman I " repeated the islander. " What 
is that?" 

" A great lord, to be sure," replied Alonzo, con- 
fidently. *^ One who has plenty of gold and silver, 
lands, horses, slaves, and palaces." 

The islanders looked at one another in some 
perplexity. 

^^ He means that he Is a chief," said they. ^^ He 
belongs to some great tribe, no doubt, and is a wise 
man. Tell us, stranger, art thou a chief and a wise 
man?" 

"Yes," said Alonzo, confidently; "I am a very 
great chief. I have three immense palaces, and. 
several thousand slaves. Ten such islands as this 
would not equal the extent of my possessions." 

The simple islanders were more amazed than ever., 

** He has three big tents, and thousands of war- 
riors," said they. « No doubt he is a great warrior 
himself, and mighty in battle ! " 

Then Alonzo explained to them that he had been 
sailing in a fine ship, and was cast away on this 
island by his rebellious servants, and offered to re- 
ward them magnificently if they would find means 
to take him back to Mexico. But they shook their 
heads. They knew where the great land lay, they 
said, because ships sometimes came from thence and 
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touched at their island for water ; but they had no 
canoes large enough to venture on the wide ocean. 
In short, they told Alonzo very plainly that he must 
stay with them, whether he liked it or not, till some 
Mexican vessel chanced to come to the island ; and 
even that chance was a very distant one, and might 
not offer itself for years. 

" But," they added, " if you are such a mighty 
man, we will make you welcome, and treat you 
with kindness. We know how to value merit." 

Hearing this, Alonzo, who was as conceited as he 
was ignorant, gave himself greater airs than ever, 
and boasted so largely that the simple islanders were 
on the point of electing him their chief, when one of 
the oldest among them checked their impetuosity. 

" Let the stranger give us proof of his worth," 
said he. '^ Let him show us what he can do, before 
we carry our hospitality too far." 

So they gave him a bow and arrow, and, pointing 
to a bird on the wing, bade him give them a specimen 
of his skill. But Alonzo put them by with an air 
of disdain. 

. " How can you suppose," said he, " that a gentle- 
man should be acquainted with the use of such a 
barbarous weapon ? " 

Then they gave him a javelin; but his feeble 
arm had no strength to cast it, and he put that 
back also. 
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Then they brought a heavy bar of Iron, and one 
of their number, after flinging it several times above ' 
his head in graceful circles, as if it had been a mere 
toy, threw it with such well-directed aim at a young 
plantain some eighty or a hundred yards away, that : 
it cut the crest of the tree completely off*, as if it 
had been lopped with an axe. Having picked up - 
the bar, they next brought it to Alonzo, and invited 
him to compete with the last player. But the rich 
man could not even lift the bar which the islander 
had wielded like a feather. Seeing this, they all 
raised a great cry of wonder and derision. 

*^ You have imposed on us ! " they said. ^^You a 
great chief? It is impossible." 

^* Dogs I " said Alonzo, ^* I am a gentleman. 
Gentlemen are not supposed to have the sinews and 
strength of slaves." 

** A gentleman, indeed ! " they repeated. *' What 
is a gentleman, then ? What can a gentleman do ?'* 

"Do!" repeated Alonzo. "Why, nothing^ to be 
sure ! " 

« Then of what use is he ? " 

**He does not need to be useful. He is rich; 
and, being rich, has servants to work for him." 

*'Then, according to that, a gentleman is a 
creature who has hands, and does not use them — 
who has feet, and never walks — who has brains^ 
and never thinks I" 

N 2 
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Exactly so^" replied Alonzo, somewliat discon- 
certed. '^He commands^ and that is enough." 

The islanders shouted again. 

*^ No wonder, then," said they, " that a gentleman 
should find his commands of no avail when the 
servants have the chance of seizing their liberty, 
and casting him upon the world! How can any 
man presume to command unless he deserves it? 
He should be stronger than his slaves, more skil- 
ful than his soldiers, wiser than his counsellors. 
You are nothing ! Your meanest slave could wield 
a bar, or cast a spear, or draw a bow ; and you 
can do neither I Then it is you who deserve 
to be the slave, and who have no right to enjoy 
wealth and power which you neither know how 
to acquire nor to keep I " 

And with this, they carried Alonzo to. their 
village, and handed him over to their women with 
every mark of contempt. There he had to earn 
his bread by the most menial sendees — to carry 
wood, to clean the huts, to help in the cooking and 
washing, to wait on the elders when they were at 
meals, and to accept all the drudgery which they 
chose to impose upon him. At first he used to 
weep and lament all day long; but, by degrees, 
as he became used to labour, so labour became less 
painful to him. His frame strengthened; he slept 
well; he ate his simple food with a better appetite 
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than he had ever known in the days of his Inxnry ; 
and so in time^ becoming conscious of the blessings 
of healthy manly strength, and activity, he almost 
ceased to regret the life he had left behind him. 
Thus two years went by, and he had given up all 
hope of ever seeing his native land again, when a 
great ship anchored in one of the bays of the island, 
and a large party of soldiers spread themselves in 
all directions, shouting and firing their muskets into 
the air, and calling upon the name of Alonzo. 
Thus they arrived at the village, and surrounded 
it, threatening to put every man to death, and 
bum the village to the ground. As soon as they 
saw Alonzo, however, they fell upon their knees^ 
and kissed his hand, and said : 

" Oh, my Lord, we have been searching all these 
seas for you, and feared that you were dead ! Is 
it your will and pleasure that we put these barba- 
rians to death ? " 

But Alonzo's heart was softened by misfortune; 
and, seeing the poor islanders all trembling at the 
fate before them, and expecting a terrible revenge 
for the indignities they had heaped upon him, he 
turned to them and said : — 

"Fear nothing. You have taught me a lesson 
which, however rough, has been the most service- 
able of my life. You have taught me the value 
of industry, health, and strength. You have shown 
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me that wealth ill-employed is a curse ; that ease 
should be earned to be delightful ; that to be rich 
is^iu itself neither a merit nor a blessing ; and 
that to be a great lord one should first of all be 

A MAN." 

Saying this, he shook hands with them' all rounds 
and departed, having loaded them with gifts, and 
being followed by their praises and blessings. 
I need scarcely add that the lesson he had 
received at their hands was never forgotten. From 
that time forth, Alonzo exerted himself for the 
benefit of his people, and the advancement of 
industry and learning. His great riches, thus 
employed, increased and doubled themselves, and 
became the prosperity of thousands. And so it 
ever is when the wealthy live not only for their 
own pleasures, but to ameliorate the conditi(Hi 
of others. Fortune carries with it serious duties, 
in order to fulfil which we must ever regard our- 
selves as the trustees of the poor and the indus- 

.trious. Then the rich man's wealth, instead of 
being confined to his own narrow uses, like a 

.profitless torrent in a rocky bed, flows like a 
mighty river through a plain, fertilizing the land 
for miles on either side, and spreading fruitfulness 

. and plenty through a smiling country." 

1 When Mr. Butler had thus brought his story 
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to a conclusion, the boys crowded round him, 
thanking him for the pleasure it had given them, 
and warmly praising his powers of inyention. 
Only Joe Simpson looked somewhat crestfallen, 
and was unusually quiet all the evening. 

"I'll tell you what it is, Sydney," whispered 
Frank, as they walked back to their hotel; *^Mr. 
Butler made up all that story for Master Joe's 
benefit, you may depend upon it." 

To which Sydney replied, *^I shouldn't wonder." 
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CHAPTER X. 

IS IN SOMB BE8PECT8 A MELANCHOLY ONE, FOB IT BECORDS 
THE PABTING OF FBIEND8, AND CONCLUDES THE BOOK. 

**I'm sure, sir, I'm very sorry to break up the 
party," said Frank, blushing and playing nervously 
with his spoon. ^^ But still, you know, I can't help 
being glad to — ^to see my father and mother again^ 
and my sister Nelly." 

" Indeed, my dear boy, I should be grieved if you 
felt otherwise," replied Mr. Butler; ^^and I only 
hope that next year we may make another pedestrian 
tour, and a longer one. I should like to take you all 
into Germany, along the borders of the Rhine — ^but 
we shall hear what your parents say to it. I think 
our present trip has been far from unprofitable, and 
I flatter myself that you are all better acquainted 
with the history, manufactures, and national cha- 
racter of Belgium, than when we started a few days 
ago from the class-room of our school at Ostend." 

"I am sure, sir, for my own part, that I know a 
great deal more about them," said Frank. 

" I also," cried Sydney. 

" And I," said Charley Potts. 
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*^ I don't think that people in general take as much 
interest as they might in the antiquities of Flanders," 
observed Mr. Butler. *' Wealthy tourists on the 
road to Germany and Switzerland frequently pass 
through Belgium without stopping at all ; and others 
delay but for a few hours, and run through two or 
three churches, with as little notion of the past 
glories of these splendid cities as they had before they 
arrived. The history of Belgium, especially during 
the fourteenth century, is so nearly associated with 
the history of England, that I am often surprised to 
find how little even the best educated people can 
say upon the subject. Even now, as if our sympa- 
thies were destined to be linked with the brave 
Flemings, they are governed by a monarch whose 
close connexion with the royal blood of England is 
alone sufficient to insure our respect — I speak of 
Leopold, King of the Belgians and Prince of Coburg, 
who in the year 1816 married Charlotte, Princess of 
Wales, the idol of the people. She died in the 
following year at the palace of Claremont, as no 
doubt you are all aware. After an interval of 
fifteen years, during which he never ceased to 
lament his loss, Leopold married the Princess 
Louise, eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, King of 
the French." 

'^ But she is dead also, is she not ? " asked Frank. 

'' Yes," replied Mr. Butler. " She died in 1850, 
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and Leopold is once more alone. His portraits 
give one the impression that he is an unhappy man. 
He is, however, an excellent sovereign, and the 
constitution of Belgium is one of the most popular 
and liberal in Europe." 

*'But it must be a very poor nation," said 
Sydney ; **for all its cities are fallen to such decay, 
and neglect." 

" Not all," said Mr. Butler. " Brussels, the pre- 
sent capital, is so gay and prosperous as to be called 
a second Paris. I have not taken you there be- 
cause it lay out of our road, and has less to repay 
the historian and the antiquary than these old cities 
through which we have loitered so pleasantly. Never- 
theless, it is the residence of the King and Court, and 
is in a highly flourishing state. But it is not in her 
manufacturing resources alone that we must look 
for the prosperity of this country ; nor is it to those 
that the Belgian subject chiefly devotes his energies. 
Do not let us forget the fertility of her fields — ^her 
rich meadows — her golden corn-districts — her vast 
herds of cattle — ^her smiling villages and farms — ^her 
fine soil, her luxuriant' vegetable produce — ^her favour- 
able climate, and her healthy population. Belgium 
was originaUy one desert of barren sands, pro- 
ductive only of the heath and fir ; but owing to the 
skilful agriculture which has been bestowed upon it, 
this whole land has now reached a condition of the 
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utmost fertility ; so much so^ indeed, as to have long 
maintained a successful competition with Lombardy, 
and to have shared with that beautiful Italian dis- 
trict the honourable title of * the garden of Europe.' 
Fruits of all ordinary kinds; com; flax; wool; 
hemp; and horses and cattle^ remarkable for size 
and strength, are its natural productions. Coal-fields, 
long neglected in the bosom of the earth, have lately 
been opened and worked, producing the most lucra- 
tive returns ; and also mines of iron, lead, copper, 
calamine, and zinc, in abundance. The rivers which 
flow throughout the country, and the canals which 
connect them with each other and with the Bhine, 
afford unequalled facility of transit for its merchan- 
dise, not only from town to town throughout its 
own provinces, but even to the western regions of 
Germany, the north of France, and the cantons of 
Switzerland. The whole kingdom, as we have seen, 
is intersected by canals which run along the very 
streets and within a few yards of the warehouses ; so 
that the vessels can be laden and unladen at the 
doors of the merchants for whom their freightage is 
destined. In winter they serve as highways, along 
whose frozen surfaces the peasants skate to market 
with their baskets on their heads. These canals of 
Belgium have existed since the tenth century ; and 
to this circumstance historians concur in ascribing 
the prosperity of its provinces and the extent of its 
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commercial relations. All religions are here tole- 
rated alike. There is no established Church ; and 
public education is conducted on the broadest prin- 
ciples." 

By this time the breakfast was concluded^ and the 
early morning, as bright and beautiful as ahnost every 
morning had been during their journey, poured a 
flood of sunshine upon the breakfast table and on 
the heads of those sitting around it. 

A clock in the kitchen of the hotel struck seven. 
At eight, the London steamer was to leave the wharf^ 
and every one glanced at his neighbour, conscious that 
the moment of parting was close at hand. Then 
they rose, buckled on their knapsacks as when they 
first left Ostend, paid their bill, and set out for the 
river side. 

The quay was covered with rough sailors, some 
Dutch, some English, some French, some German, 
some Danish. Here a poor widow, with her luggage 
piled around her and her baby in her arms, was 
sitting on her trunk, ^sobbing under her veil. 
Here a jovial English party, returning fipom a plea- 
sure tour, were laughing and chatting, and antici- 
pating the fun of the voyage. On one side you saw 
the swarthy Japanese with his flat nose and lips, and 
his long braided hair coiled round his head, leaning 
sleepily against a post, and looking on with Orien- 
tal indiffierence. On another, the lively bustling 
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French mariner, with gold rings in his ears, aad a 

gay handkerchief bound round his waist, darting 

eagerly about, and making more noise than six ' 

Flemings. Close by the quay, secured by thick 

ropes and covered with merchandise and passen-^ 

gers, panted the huge steamer as if impatient to be 

gone ; while farther on were other vessels putting 

out to sea, or, like this, preparing to start. It was \ 

a bewildering and a busy scene — exciting enough 

for those who were to depart, but somewhat de- ' 

pressing and sad for those who had to remain behind, 

and travel back to Ostend alone. ! 

" "Well, Frank and Joe," said Mr. Butler, as they 
passed over the narrow plank and stood on deck 
together, " our holiday tour is over now." ' 

I'm sorry for it, sir," said Frank, looking down. ^ 

You've — ^you've been very kind to us, and I have 
enjoyed it very much. I don't forget a syllable 
of all you read to us, sir. Not the story of Stevens 
the carpenter, nor of Quentin Matsys, nor — " * 

*' Nor of Mary of Burgundy, nor Hemling the 
painter ! " interposed Charley Potts. 

"Nor the history of Charles the Fifth, nor of 
Jacques Van Artevelde I " cried Sydney Robins. 

" Nor of Rubens, who led such a jolly life ! " added 
Joe Simpson. 

*^Nor of Alonzo of Mexico, who led such a 
miserable one among the savages I" said Frank. 
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" Nor the story of the dreadftd giant who cut off 
the merchants' hands, and was killed by the 
armourer I" said little Freddy, triumphantly. 

" Well, well," said Mr. Butler, smiling, " I am glad 
to find that your memories are so good, and I repeat 
my wish that next year we may enjoy as pleasant a 
journey. And now, boys, shake hands, for the bell 
is ringing, and all who do not wish to be carried out 
to sea must leave the vessel." 

" Good bye, Charley ; good bye, Freddy ; good 
bye, Sydney, and write soon to me. I shall bring 
you some fishing-tackle, old fellow, and some English 
marbles, and a pair of skates, and a cricket-bat when 
I return. Good bye, Mr. Butler, and thank you, 
sir. I wish, we were now only leaving Ostend. 
Good bye, sir, good — ^" 

And Frank, after wringing their hands all round, ' 
could say no more, but turned away with a red face 
and a very perceptible moisture about his eyes. 

Joe then went through the same ceremony, and 
as his companions went reluctantly down the com- 
panion-way and regained the shore, burst into a 
hearty fit of blubbering, and strove to console him- 
self with a huge piece of bread and butter, which 
he had brought away with him from the breakfast 
table. 

Presently, when all intruders were safely landed, 
the captain gave the word, the ropes were loosened^ 
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the steersman began to turn his wheels a dead silence 
ensued, and to those on board the city and quay 
seemed to sway slowly round and then recede, 
as if the land only were in motion, and the steamer 
stationary. 

*^They are gonel" said Mr, Butler, very sadly. 

*^One cheer for Frank and Joe!" exclaimed 
Charley Potts. 

"Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!" cried the three, 
waving their caps, and shouting with all their 
might. 

But the travellers were already too far to hear 
their voices. They saw the gesture, however, and 
replied to it by mounting on a heap of luggage and 
returning the salute with interest. Then their 
features grew indistinct — ^then^ their figures ; and 
presently the steamer passed behind a crowd of 
shipping and disappeared from view. 

*^Come away, boys," said Mr. Butler, sighing. 
*^We shall see them no more till the next term 
begins, and so we may as well be trudging to- 
wards Ostend." 

And this, my dear young readers, was the plea- 
sant trip undertaken by our Holiday Tourists. 



THE END. 
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